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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



Office of Kanbah State Horticultdbal Sociktt, 

Statk Capitol, Topbka, Kan., June 15, 1901, 
To his Excellency W. E. Stanley, Governor : 

We here present to you oar first report on horticulture for the 
twentieth century, and hope yon will examine it thoroughly. As the 
nineteenth century saw the birth of nearly all great improvements in 
horticulture, many of the now absolute necessities, like the tomato, 
being unknown as edible at its beginning, while others, like the 
strawberry, were cultivated but scatteringly, were of tiny size, and 
scarcely grown as a commercial product a hundred years ago, has 
become a double mouthful of most entrancing flavor. So of the 
peach, plum, cherry, and various small fruits ; patient, industrious 
horticulturists have steadily improved them all. We can only hope 
that, through legislative encouragement, our citizens of coming gen- 
erations may become bo enlightened on this most important industry 
that Ad Astra per Aspera may be as true in horticulture as in 
other lines of Kansas industry. Three premiums, aggregated into a 
"Diploma of Gold Medal," supplemented with five other diplomas to 
individuals, are the trophies of the year ( 1900 ) taken at Paris. We 
only regret that the horticulture of onr state is unrepresented at the 
Fan-Amerioan Exposition. 

We respectfully submit this twenty-fifth report, of the thirty-fifth 
year of the Society's work, and hope for your approval. 

FRED. WELLHOUSE, President. 

WILLIAM H. BARNES, Secretary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE KANSAS 

STATE HORTICULTUKAL SOCIETY, HELD IN 

TOPEKA, DECEMBER 37-39, 1900. 



FIRST DAY— Morning Session. 

December 27, 1900. 

Meeting called to order bj Prealdent Welltiouae. 

OpeniDg prater by Rev. F. W. EmerBOD. 

Doctor Bohrer gave b atiort opening addreM. 

The preaident appointed the foilowing committees : 

Credenlialt: E. J. Holman, G. W. Bailey. F. W. Dijon. 

J^ogram: F. L. Kenoyer, J. Fulcomer, A. E. Dioldnsoa. 

Membership: J. L. Williama, Dr. G. Bohrer. H. L. Ferris. 

Auditing: B. F. Van Orsdol, E. D. Wheeler, J. C. Beckiey. 

Obiluari/ and Final Besotutiona: D. G. Bursen, G. A. Ghaadler, A. S. 
Hitchcock. 

ExkiUla: William Cutter, B. P. Panooaat. 

Sbc. WilliauH. Barnes: The gavel nowused bytbJsSooie^, andi^ventoit 
years ago, vae made from a pear tree grown by AUfshal P. Wilder, at Boston, 
Mass., many years ago; but it is ot eastern growth. Man; of us came from the 
East, but we are'nowEanesns by adoption. It gives me great pleasure to present 
you this morning a Kansas gavel, made from a catalpa tree grown in our state, 
and presented to this Society by G. W. Tinoher. 

Major HoLeinoBH; I would call the attention of the members to a matter 
that had its inception in the Missouri state horticultural meeting two wee^ ago, 
in which a committee was appointed to formulate a plan by which the horticul- 
turists of the middle West should go in a body to the coming thirtieth annual 
meeting of the American Pomological Society. Mr. Irrine, the editor of the 
Western Fruit Grower, has been in correspondence with the (ruit-growera of 
New York, and this Missouri committee was appointed for the purpose of nam- 
ing a time and formulating a plan by which the horticulturists would attend the 
Pan-American Exposition in a body. Mr. Irvine is the head of that committee. 
The same matter was taken up at the Iowa atate meeting, at which Mr. Gano 
and myself were present. It was then euggested that Kansas aud Nebraska 
charter a train of Pullman care and go np through the great fruit dietricts of 
Michigan and Wiaconein to Buffalo. 

Major Holsinger moved that a committee of three be appointed to confer with 
the state horticultural society of Missouri, and possibly Nebraska, looking to an 
excursion of horticulturists to take in the Fan-American Exposition at some 
time during the autumn, which was carried. 

President Wellbouee appointed as members of that committee Maj. Ftaok 
Holsinger, Col. J. W. Robiaon, and Senator Edwin Taylor. 
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8 EAKSAS BTATB HOBTICULTDBAL SOCIETY. 

KEPORTS OP TROSTEEa. 

Report of E. J. Holman, first district: The first district of the state, I sup- 
pose, comprises the spple-growing distriat of the state, Brown, LeKvenworth 
and Doniphan counties, so far as J can learn, are tha moat prosperous as to apple 
orchards in the state. There has been nothing to retard orobardinic. Planting 
was quite extensive this year, and our growers very hopeful. Old orchards in 
that portion o( the state were irreparabl; injured by the cold winl«rB of 1898 and 
1899, and muBt be superseded by young orchards ; yet, to my mind, the outlook 
(or orcharding is better than ever. We must plant new trees to take the place of 
those that were killed. Everything that was standing in the orchard then was 
more or leas injured. 

I would compare the effect of the cold on the trees to consumption. If it 
takes hold of young trees the; are more likely to outgrow it, Those that were 
set out since that cold winter and taken care of are expected to make good and 
fruitful trees. In our aeotion more attention ia now given to peach growing than 
for many years. It ia profitable. There ia also considerable interest in pear 
growing. The Keifer pear craze, I think, is carried to excess. Cherries were al- 
most exterminated by the cold winter referred to and, to-day, are almoat extinct 
or in process of extinction. There is a tremendous demand for young treeti. 
There is a profit in cherry growing that seems never to have been before realized. 
There is an unabated and increasing interest in means of exterminating the San 
Joei scaleand other pernicious things which threaten the orohardist. There is 
a growing sentiment toward giving more attention to horticulture. In my own 
county (LeaTenworth ) we have been easy and have not progressed much with our 
horticultural aaaooiation. Some old fellows stick to it and are working to get in 
young blood. The young men are coming into the work throughout the district. 
Our only hope is to encourage the young people to push horticultural work. 

As to the outlook, there is not much to expect from the orchards twelve, fif- 
teen or twenty years old in the first diatrict. I do not believe they will ever give 
ua much, yet I could name instances where old orchards have revived and yielded 
profitable crops. I am glad to say that in the first district the interest in horti- 
culture is alive, and the future in our part of the state will in no email miHiDer 
be devoted to horticulture, 

P. W. Dixon : What varieties of cherries are being planted ? 

E, J. Holuan: The Early Richmond and Morello. 

F. W. DixoH : I do not see that the interest in the cherry has abated. Apple 
orcharda do not seem to be much injured. I have much faith in the future 
prospects. 

BBPORT OV B, F. SMITH, TTtUaTEB OF BKCOND DlgTBICT. 

Number of trees not in bearing: Apple, 57,141; pear, 4250; peach, 37,892. 
Acres of raspberries, 70; blackberries, 125; strawberries, 57. Reported by as- 
sessors of 1900 for Johnson county. 

Wj/andofte Co«n(y.— Apple trees not bearing, 91,010; pear, 11,778; peach, 
62,403. Raspberries, 1344 acres ; blackberries, 370; strawberries, 214. 

Andergon County. — Apple trees not bearing, 31,703; pear,1310; peach, 6174. 
Strawberries, 20 acres; blaokberriea, 63; raspberries, 18. 

Franklin County. — Apple trees not bearing, 27,841; pear, 1S96; peach, 9000. 
Raspberries, 15 acres; blackberries, 97; strawberries, 22. 

Miami Count j/.—Appla trees not bearing, 50,884; pear, 3456; peach, 16,056. 
Strawberries, IS acres; raspberries, 12; blackberries, 45. 

Allen Counfj/,~Appletreeanot bearing, 27,495; pear trees, 980; peach trees, 
7992. Raspberries, 13 acres; blackberries, 48 ; strawberries, 6. 
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DongJa* County. — Beariugapple trees, 143,553; Dot beariog, 63,877. BeariDg 
pear trees, 11,761; not bearioK. 6877. Bearing peach trees, 16,789; Dot bearing, 
33,109. Cheny tre«B not beariog', 3S31; plum trees not bearin^r, 2077. Black- 
berries, 164 acres; raspberries, 13S; strawberries, 166; vineTards, 157; gaUoiiB 
wine made, 1339. Value of horticultural pToducts, 112,731. 

Is any progress being made in hortioulture T Yes. It is the writer's opinion 
that the planting of all sorts of fruits are keeping pace with the demand, when 
prices and profits abore cost to grow are considersd. Peach- and pear-tree plant- 
ing is on the InereBse. In the tfcond district maD]r old apple trees are failing, 
yet many new ones are being planted. 

There is in eaoh count; a horticultural society. Theattendanceisfair togood. 
Summer meetings are usually well attended, when held at the home of a member 
of the society. As to increasing the interest in horticulture, would say that good 
crops of fruit and good prices are the mainsprings. When one has a good and 
profitable crop of fruit, he ia more regular in his attendanoe at horticultural 
meetings. The program and discussion should be frequently changed. With a 
good secretary and standing committeea, with prompt reports, and some help 
from the ladies, the monthly meetings will always be interesting. This has kept 
the Douglas county society bIItb for over thirty-three years. 



F.L.E 

The thiid district, which I represent in this Society, includes the counties of 
Cowley, Elk, Chautauqua, Wilson, Hontgomery, Neosho, Labette, Crawford, and 
Cherokee. These seven counties comprise the two southern tiers from Winfleld, 
Cowley county, to the Missouri line. In thisseotion horticulture has been greatly 
neglected, although the last year I think bets witnessed an increasing interest in 
the growing of fruits. More of the large fruits are grown in the eastern than in 
the weatern ocunties of this district, »■ the climatio oonditioDs are more favorable 
for tree growth. Some varieties of all small fruits, excepting currants and goose- 
berries, do well throughout the district. 

There are but few commercial apple orchards, and most of these do not pay 
expenses. The long, hot summers, combined with poor cultivation or no cultiva- 
tion at all, OBUses the fruit to ripen prematurely. Such varieties as Ben Davis, 
Miasouri Pippin and Winesap are fall apples and seldom keep till Christmas. 
The Little BedBomaniteand Bawle's Janet are the only sorts that keep until mid- 
winter. Whateffect cultivation would have on a bearing orchard I do not know, 
for I have never seen one that was properly cultivated. Last tall I took a trip 
through Iiabette and Cherokee counties, where perhaps the greatest number of 
the oommerclal orchards are located, and I did not see b single orchard that had 
been kept free from weeds, and but tew that had been cultivated at all. Surely 
the keeping quality of our apples would be improved were the soil moisture re- 
taioed by thorough cultivation. What we need is a variety of apples larger than 
Bawle's Janet and possessing the same productive and keeping qualities. The 
Ingram may fill the bill when fully tested. 

Peaches are grown in considerable quantity for home consumption. They 
have not proven satisfactory as a commercial fruit. 

Pears, also, are grown ouly for local trade and home use, 

Gherriee are not very extensively grown. The Early Richmond and Mont' 
morency seldom fail to produce full crops, and would no doubt be profitable tf 
produced on a large scale. 

Plums do well, but are a poor market fruit. 
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Grapes are grown In auifioient quantities to aupplj the home market during 
their ripening aeaaon, aud they are fairly profitable. The early varieties bring 
the b«st returns. Liate sorts are usually more or less aSeoted by the drought. 

The berry fruits do muoh better than any other, and are more extensively 
grown, both for home and shipping markets. I shall speak of these fruits more 
fully in my report on "Smalt Fruits." 

The average prices realized for the various kinds of fruits the paal Heason were 
about as follows: Apples, 50 cents; peaches, 75 cents; pears, tl, and plums, 50 
cents per bushel; cherries, 25 cents per gallou; grapes, SJ cents per pound. 
Blackberries, tl. 20; dewberriee, $1.50 ; raspberries, 13, and strawberries, 81.50 per 
crate. 

In my district may be found the skeletons of four horticultural societiea — 
one in Cowley, one in Elk, and two in Montgomery. A short time ago I wrote 
to the secretaries of these sooietiee, inquiring as to their oonditioa. From the 
information I gathered, three of these societies might fittingly be described by 
an inscription I onoe read on a tombstone in the Hoosier state ; " Weep not for 
me, m;y comrades dear ; I am not dead, but sleeping here." As I could get no 
word from the others, I will describe their condition by another familiar epitaph, 
"Dead, but not forgotten," 

What should be done, or could be done, to infuse new life into these dormant 
societies is a puzzling question. Certainly our state secretary has made a oom- 
mendable effort in this direction, but so long as the erroneous impression prevails 
that fruits cannot be made to yield a profit, the societies will continue to steep. 
Too many of those who have discovered that there is money in fruit-growing 
wish to keep their valuable discovery to themselves, lest others might compete 
with them and share their profits. 

Fomiere' institutes are held in nearly all of these counties, which usually dis- 
cuss a few horticultural topics. Farmers are becoming more interested in groW' 
ing fruits for family use and are setting many kinds of fruit-trees and berry 
plants. I think we are making some advancement and the outlook is brighten- 
ing for the future of southeast Kansas. 

Our greatest need is a good lai^e winter apple that will hang on the tree until 
October and then if property handled will keep tilt March. The time is not far 
distant when such an apple will be produced. A decade ago we were without a 
single variety of raspberry that could be successfully grown, and only one variety 
of blackberry, the Kittatinny, and its crop was occasionally cut short by a July 
drought. Since the introduction of the Kansas raspberry we are enabled to com- 
pete with our northern neighbors in the production of that luscious berry. The 
Early Harvest blackberry gives us a crop every year despite the drought and 
heat. And now the noble Early Harvest is destined to be superseded by a berry 
that is its equal in all things and its superior in earlineas, size, and quality of fruit. 

What has been accomplished in the small fruits may be and ultimately will be 
accomplished in the apple. I expect to see the day, yea, more than this, I intend 
to help to usher in the day, when southeast Kansas shall not be a whit behind 
northeast Kansas in the production of both tree and berry fruits. 

R. DbOaruo [supplemental to report of F. L. Kenoyer, third district]: The 
district is very large, and the report very partial. The third district was the first 
district in Kansas that raised and shipped apples to market, from the littie town 
of Oewego, where I live. Many varieties were planted that never ought to have 
been. We have one of the best fruit sections of the state. A few varieties of 
pears do fairly well. 

AMehbeb: What varieties are exempt from blight ? 
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R. Db Garuo: The Ducbese stands it pretty well, and the Seckel is not sub- 
ject to blight, but will bear good cnjps. I sm aecretsr; of a horticultural society 
that ia neither dead nor sleeping. Tliere are some beautiful orchards of from 10 
to 120 acres in Cherokee and Labette counties. The bitter rot is what we are 
laboring with now. We have a large number of young orchards coming on. 

J. Ij. Williams: I helped settle Labettecounty, thirty-two years ago, anddid 
my share of the orchard planting, and we shipped hundreds and thousands of 
bushels of apples and peaches from that county. I also helped organize a horti- 
cultural society in that county. [There is s fine society at Altamoot.] 

Sdwih Snydbb; I was very glad to hear the report from the first district, 
and that it was encouraging. I want to say a word about cherries. I have a 
cherry orchard twenty-five years old that never bore a better crop than last year, 
and my young orchard, from six to eight years old, was never in so healthy a con- 
dition. I expect the old orchard todie. I would not plant the English Morello( 
they are worthless to me. They get wormy. I consider the Montmorency the 
best market cherry grown. I would plant the Early Richmond to some extent. 

J. W. RoBisoK : I would like to ask the gentleman why he expects hie or- 
chard todie? 

Edwin Smtdbb: Because it is old. 

F. L. Kbnoysr: I never saw an English Morello that a worm would dare to 
attack, on account of its being so aour. 

Major Holsinobb : What is the name of the blackberry to which Mr. Kenoyer 
makee special reference? 

F. L. Kkhoter: The name "Kenoyer" will be applied to it when ready for 
dissemination. 

FonaTH DiBTBicr. 

J. W BoBisoM, vice-president : I live on the western edge of the fourth dis- 
trict, where the conditions are similar to those of the seventh. Cannot report 
for the easteru portion of my district, but in the western we had a fair average 
crop, which grew very well until about time to mature, but it utterly refused to 
keep. Our Ben Davis and Missouri Pippin are ripeinearly September, and were 
gone by October 1 ; so we had no trouble raising fruit, but the trouble has been 
to keep it long enough to market. Those we sold brought fifty to sixty cents per 
bushel. 

FIFTH DISTitlCr HOBTICULTUBAL BBPORT. 
WiLLltH Cdttbb, JnnetloD City. 
Our progress in horticulture has been slow, if any, for the last few years. 
Apple planting is not half what it was ten years ago, especially in the western 
counties. Stock and wheat men, as a rule, pay little attention to fruit-growing, 
yet there ia scarcely a neighborhood that has not its successful apple grower, 
who buys bis trees as near home as he can, gives them clean culture, and usually 
sprays thoroughly. The lack of thorougbness is bringing spraying into disre- 
pute. The most thorough sprayers are always its strongest advocates. The 
success of these men is being watched by their neighbors, and young, well-kept 
orchards are greatly on the increase. Still, far too many trees are used to replant 
old orchards, which, although sometimes successful, is usually a graveyard for 
nursery stock. People are fast finding out that neglect has been their worst mis- 
take in fruit-growing. Where mulching has been used in old orchards it has 
proven a complete success. The foregoing pertains more particularly to the 
western portion of my district. In justice to the eastern part I will say, that 
Marshall, Riley and Geary counties are more rolling and better timbered than the 
balance of my district, and the uplands appear better adapted to fruit than the 
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weatern portion. These couatiea were settled earlier. The; tiad Dureeries near 
at liand, and the tree planters appear to be a more careful people, especially in 
Bilej county, where some of the most succeeaful orchards to Kansas are found. 
Apples aold in the orchard at fifty cents per bushel. Now tbey are scarce at a 
dollar. 

The enccesBof peaches for eight to ten years has grsatl; increased the demand 
for trees, and interest in them is far in advance of all other fruits. 

Neglected seedling orchards, so generally depended upon, were damaged by 
the winter two years ago, so that last summer's drought finished them. Tbey 
have taught their owners a lesson, and they are planting budded trees, which 
they propose to take better care of. Peaches brought from one to two dollars 
last year. There was not half enough for home demand, and will not be for 
years to come. Cherries and plums are being planted freely ; plums and apricots 
are not much wanted. It is hard to get farmers to attend a horticultural meet- 
ing, and exclusive fruit-growers are very scarce. If there is a successful society, 
except at Manhattan, we do not know of it. Horticulture is allowed small 
chance at farmers' institutes ; dairymen aud stock-growers hold the fort. Local 
societies would be very beneficial if we could get people to attend them. It is 
hard to say what variety of fruit offers the greatest induoement to planters. 
All OUT standard fruits pay well where properly cared for. 

A trustee can do little toward interesting the people in horticulture. The 
penuriouanese of our legislature in not allowing more and larger volumes of our 
transactions to be printed is the greatest injustice and injury alike to our Society 
and the fruit interest of the state that it is possible to inflict. Tbey should be 
sent direct to the people. Many would fall into the hands of people who do not 
know there is such a thing as a State Horticultural Society. 

Secrbtary Barheb: Since the present Board has been in power we have ab- 
solutely refused to give a member of the legislature more than one copy of the 
report, and have insisted that they belong to the horticulturists, and in no case 
has a member of the legislature received more than one copy. 

W. B. Eahbs : I rise for Ottawa county. I have never seen a report from that 
county yet. I am anxious to let the Society know we have fruit up in Ottawa 
county. It is in the fifth district. Some have failed because they do not know 
how to put out an orchard. Subsoil Is the secret of success in orcharding. 
You should have a subsoil porous enough to let the roots penetrate deeply. Its 
natural condition should be one that will hold moisture, and fertile enough to 
produce a crop of com. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred you have an ideal 
orchard soil where com will grow. By reading the reports of this Society years 
ago I got pointers that were of great benefit to me, and feel to thank the Society 
for it. First, as to location, and then as to varieties. Years ago I got varieties 
recommended by this Society. J found a locality in the foothills, ssven miles 
from my home, and just trelow a layer of limestone, varying from ten to twenty 
rods in width, which is an ideal apple soil. I have never wrapped a tree, and my 
trees are healthy. I lean my trees to the southwest. I have never been bothered 
with fiat- headed borers. The rabbits have troubled me some, but I settled that 
question with a graybound. I have tor years been studying what to do about cod- 
ling-moth and birds. The birds every year get a large share of my apples. Tbey 
are up early in the morning. The brown thrush and blue jay are the worst. The 
sparrow does not bother. Some years ago, out of tbirty-ffix Jonathan trees, none 
of which were quite full, however, the moth and birds left me only twen^-one 
specimens. The oriole was the worst bird on cherries. [Use bird kites.] 

B. BbadiiEv, of fifth district : This is my first opportunity to attend a mMt- 
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ing of thia kind. In liateniDg to the diBouasions this moriuDK in regard to tb« 
culture of different kinds of fruit, and the peets of birds aad borers nhich we ail 
have some knowledge of, I would as; that I have devoted the last teo fears of 
my life to BelliuE nursery stock and planting fruit-trees, and have seen Kansas 
farmers trying to grow orohsrds on high and dry Kanaas prairies in our district. 
Id some inetaocee the planter has become discouraged. I notice they allow the 
soil to aooumulate around the body of the tree, where it acts as a root and runs 
the moisture away from where it should be. Many of the failuree I lay to that. 
Trees will receive a good deal of moisture that rona down the body of the tree 
from a little shower of rain. If you have a little hollow to catch the moisture 
and hold it about the body of the tree instead of warding it off, the bark on the 
tree will not shrivel. The flat-head borer is another cause of failure, eapecially 
of young trees. Borers are not very injurious to full-bearing trees, but flat- 
beaded borers are very injurious to the young trees. I have tried mulching 
around trees until they get started. Of course cultivation is better. A horticul- 
turist will cultivate and take care of his trees, but the average fanner plants his 
trees in the spring, neglects them, fails to cultivate, and as a reeult they shrivel 
and die from lack of moisture. Id order to protect trees against this I advise 
mulching. It holds moisture, keepa the roots cool, and carries it through the 
summer. I have found this very aucoeeaful in my experience. I do not advise 
mulching the ground all over. Cultivation is much better in all cases. 

Wrapping the trees, as diacusaed this morning, is a good plan, especially for 
young trees. We have been introducing the wood veneering, which protects the 
tree from rabbits and extreme cold in winter and from sun-soald in summer. Id 
transplanting we often get the tree turned around, and it will |sunburn or scald. 
Plant sixteen feet each way, and cultivate thoroughly. Com may be grown 
between, but we prefer small fruit, removing the same after fruiting time in four 
or Ave years. With good cultivation and by closely watching for tMrera, there is 
no cultivated crop that will respond quicker. During fruiting time some damage 
will be done by crickets and other inaects that gnaw holes in the fruit. The 
curoulio destroys the most of the crop of such early peaches as Alexander, 
Amsden, etc. I have never seen a case of yellows; leaf ourl pays an occaaional 
visit, but does no great damage. Kot doea much damage, especially during a 
wet season, particularly to the white, thin-skinned varieties. 

Have about despaired of ever getting a crop of plume. Have not secured a 
crate of good plums from 800 Wild Gooae since 1896. The trees are planted on 
several locations, age varying from Ave to fifteen years; the trees never fail to 
bloom but moet bloesoma and young fruit were blasted by cold rains and frosts. 
However, where we met failure some of our neighbors were fairly successful, In 
a few instances where poultry was confined in the orchard the trees bore a fair 
crop. Trees outside of the enclosure, not 100 feet distant, were almost bare. An- 
other case where swine were confined in the orchard, trees were equally full. 
Bipe fruit was damaged by falling on the hard ground. Prioee did not pay to 
hand-pick the fruit. Prom some of the smaller vsrieties better results were ob- 
tained. The Pottawatomie is one of the moat prolific sorts, and this is its worst 
drawback. On three-year-old trees fruit literally hung in ropes, causing the 
trees to split badly. Poole's Pride is some larger, but, like the Pottawatomie, 
tends to overbear. 

The Japanese are not as hardy as the American sorts. However, we have not 
missed a seaeon where they failed to bloom; neither do tbey fail to Tot. Tbiacan 
be practically overcome by harvesting the well matured green fruit. It is doubt- 
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fal if the rot can be overcome in this climate. Still I thiok it will pa; to keep a 
few Burbaok aod Abuodance. The Gold rots worse than these. 

Damson will yield an occasional crop and brin^ good prices. 

In planting we proceed about as for peaches. The enemies of all plnms are 
ouroiilio and KOnger. There is no practical remedy. Spraying may check the 
rot. Price* will not justify much expense on plums. 

We market in twenty- four- quart berry crates and eight-pound grape baskets. 

BEPORT ON FHUIT CORDITIOBS. 
W11.1.IAH Cdttib, Jnnctioa Cltr. 

Before entering upon the subject assigned me I wish to hedge against any 
mistakes I may make. 

July and August were the hottest and dryest that I remember during my resi- 
dence o( over thirty yeara in Kansas. 

Fruit of all kinds wilted upon the trees, which no doubt had its eSect upon 
the size, quality, and time of ripening. So that it is quite likely that a more 
favorable season will change my opinion of some varieties. I have received no 
apples for name excepting well-known varieties. The York Imperial is striding 
toward the front rank of winter apples. Fanny is elbowing its way up among 
the summer kinds, and Spohr is still the ideal apple in the opinion of its origi- 
nator. Burliank is proving the best of the Japan plums or their seedlings. 

Woodruff's Red is growing in favor among grape growers. Campliell'a Early 
ranks high as an early grape, but did not stand the drought welt. Our late seed- 
ling ripened upon the vine this year for the first time and was better than we an- 
ticipated. 

Of peaches, the Sneed is full a week earlier than any other we have in bearing. 
It ripened before dry weather set in. Was of good size and fair quality, but so 
soft and the color so unattractive that it is no good for market. 

Triumph is one of our most productive kinds. It ripens with Alexander; is 
about the same size, and, we think, a much Sner peach. Greensboro is of the 
same season, and with us is the largest and best of the very early varieties. Well- 
grown Bpecimena have a fine red cheek. Carman is one of our earliest freestones; 
of good size, good quality, and fine color. 1 think it has come to stay. Lewis 
I got two years ago, and find it differs from the Carman only by being rather 
smaller with us this year. Captain Eads ia a grand peach for home use and near 
market, but I fear its season laps too far onto Etberta'e to sustain the commercial 
value that we had hoped for. New Prolific is certainly entitled to the latter part 
of its name; its quality, appearance and productivenees are all that we could ask 
for ; but it runs right against the Elberta season, and is knocked clear out as a 
commercial peach. 

How unfortunate it is that so many of our liest varieties, like Champion, 
Crosby, Old Mixon Free, and Captain Eads — all noted for productiveness and 
fine quality — ripen so nearly at the same time. 

Elberta, while possessing neither of the above qualities, is successfully hold- 
ing its place as the best market peach In existence. But we must have peaches 
after Elberta is gone, and who can tell us the best market variety to follow it? 
Is it Picquet's Late, Chair's Choice, or Wager ? Or is it to be a new variety, like 
Matthew's Beauty or Emma? The latter bore for me this year. It is a seedling 
of Elberta, starts into bearing much earlier, and possesses more of its parent's 
good points than any other seedling I have seen. 

The next new peach in value (to us) was the Gold Drop. Its size, productive- 
ness and quality are all that we could ask; its color is a bright yellow, often with 
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a deep red cheek. Bonanza ripened up nicelf this year, outbore everytbiDg ex- 
cept Early Rirera, sold at a faoo; price, and ia the beat rariet; we have bearing 
to follow Heath's Cling and Salway. 

A. S. Hitchcock: I have a ten-acre apple orchard, about ten years old, on 
which the effect of the winter is not noticeable. I have some Grimes's Golden 
which show symptomB of the bad effect of the cold. Peaches are greatly dam- 
aged. The Elberta, by severe pruning, came out all right. I cut them back to 
stubs, and last year I had a crop of fine peaches. Other varieties were killed. 

SIXTH DISTBlCrr HORTICULTUEAL BKPOBT. 
S. D. Wbbblbe, Wakeeney, 

The natural oondttions in the northwest district of the state being somewhat 
adverse to successful horticulture, it should be understood that when. I report 
progress in horticultural development I do not mean that it is universal or rapid. 
Althongh a large per cent, of our attempts to grow a variety of fruits may be 
classed as partial or total failures, we are progressing, for many have learned by 
experience how not to grow fruit, and others are learning how to grow it from 
the successful ones. 

There can be found in nearly every neighborhood those who report some de- 
gree of sucoess, and who have faith and courage to continue their efforts until 
they have demonstrated that fruit can be grown in the western part of the state. 
We have those in the more arid and undeveloped portion of the sixth district 
who are so thoroughly discouraged by failures in attempting to grow fruit that 
it is not an easy task to get them to investigate the reasons for successor failure, 
and it will only be when they have paid their neighbors good prices for fruit 
and they learn through some source that by intelligent effort they can grow 
their own fruit. 

In the eastern counties of the district the ability to grow fruit successfully is 
no longer a disputed question with many. As we proceed west the number of 
those who have mode any marked degree of success grows leas. Plums, cherries 
and peaches are being grown with a fair degree of success throughout the dis- 
trict. Apples, pears and apricots require the most favorable conditions in order- 
tJD insure success. Among the small fruits that are being grown are strawberries, 
blackberries, raspl>erriea, and currants. Though of inferior quality, the Black - 
currant is the more hardy and productive, It is found growing wild, but im- 
proves with cultivation, and is planted quite extensively. Apricots are often 
prevented by late frosts. The sucoeas of all of the fruits mentioned depends on 
a wise selection of varieties, the location of the orchard, careful planting, thor- 
ough Burfaoe cultivation, or a mulch ; also, protection from drying winds. White 
it is true that the greatest injury comes from the south and west winds, yet other 
winds are more or less drying, and often damage treesduringadry fall or winter. 
A good hedge or timber belt that surrounds the orchard catches a large portion 
of the snow, and helps to prevent the fruit from blowing from the trees or bushes, 
as well as preventing rapid evaporation and transpiration. 

Beading the trees near the ground snd planting closer than in the eastern 
(Uatricts has been found to be a good practice. Short-lived trees may be planted 
between the rows to afford protection. The greatest trouble ia to prevent them 
from all being short-lived, in some localities. Sometimes protection is afforded 
by buildings, or a high bank or blufl in the bend of a creek or draw, and often 
water may be found in such a location so near the surface that irrigation is un- 
necessary. While such locations as those just mentioned are far more desirable, 
yet I am acquainted with several orchards on upland where it is more than 100 
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feet to WKter that have been kept in a thriving condition b; dry dirt or other 
good mulch, eupplemented b; from one to three good irri([ationa during the dry 
times which usually coma just belore the later fruits mature, and BometimeB 
continue even into the winter. The snow or rain collected during the winter, 
spring and early summer usually renders irrigation unnecessary during the spring 
and early aununer. 

Cherries, plums, peaches, currants, strawberries, raspberries and blackberries 
should be planted by all who wili give them proper attention, Repeated failures 
of apples have caused a falling off in the number of trees planted, but an increase 
in the number grown successfully. Horticultural soeietiesand farmers' institutes, 
if properly organized and conducted, would be a great help in bringing out and 
disseminating important facts relatiag to horticulture in its various branches. 
Thus far we have bad few of them. I have attended several institutes in the 
west half of the state, and almost invariably horticulture did DOt receive the 
attention ita importance demands. In every county in Kansas can be found men 
and women of ability who can make such meetings instructive and eoji^able. 
Experts who are thoroughly acquainted with conditions and results can be a 
great help at such meetings whenever they are held. In my judgment, local 
horticultural societies should be oi^anized in every county where wide-awake 
horticulturiata can be induced to join. As to the price that can be obtained (or 
the fruit in local markets, will say that it is governed largely by the cost of ahip' 
ping it in. Except in the eastern counties of the district, we donot, and will not 
for soma time to come, grow fruit enough to supply the local demand. 

Our fruit is of fair quality, and sella direct to the consumer, usually at from 
11.50 to |2 per bushel for peaches and pluma, and from 90 cents to 91-20 for ap- 
ples. Very few apples are grown for market except in the eastern portion (A the 
district. In WaEeeney (county-seat of Trego county) one merchant has juat 
sold out a car-load of eastern Kansas apples, and is now selling out (quite rapidly) 
a car-load of apples from the state of Washington that are packed in bushel boxes 
and sell (or $1.30 per box. The varieties number twenty- four and nearly all were 
very choice, and free from worms, scabs, and other defeota. The eastern Kansas 
apples came in barrels, and sold for ninety cents per bushel. Berries and oher. 
ries usually sell at from ten to fifteen cents per quart. 

If this Society could secure a fruit rate to our western counties it would be 
appreciated by would-be conaumers and eastern Kansas fruit growers who have 
fruit that goes to waste. It would be on the principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. Where orchards have been planted on ground tliat haa 
a porous aubsoil in place of the dry hard-pan, results are much more satisfactory. 
The hard winter two years ago destroyed many of the peach trees, and failure to 
properly care for an orchard Is quite common. 

E. N. Baebb: In the state of Kansas there are three rain belts — the eastern, 
middle, and western. I have lived for twenty-seven years near the eastern edge 
of the western belt, and have spent con«derable money in trying to get an 
orchard started. We organized a farmers' institute, and it did not "die off." I 
had quite a large orchard, and think I was the only man in the county who took 
the needed care of the apple orchard. Hot winds kill the trees, the sun blistere 
them, twig-blight gets into them, and I make a practice every year of wrapping 
the trees from the ground, or just under it, clear up into the limbs, I take old 
cloth or newspapers and wrap them and tie with a string. J find it ia of much 
benefit as a protection from the sun, but more especially from the rabbits. It I 
oould, I would invent a plan (or killing all the rabbits and Belgian hares. The 
beat producingapplea in my orchard are the Missouri Pippin and Ben Davis. Mj 
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apple Irsee are in a thrifty, growiog oooditioD. I also keep my peach trees 
wrapped, protecting them frgm borers and rabbits. Id otaerries, I fiud the 
Englieh Alorello a Buccee. I rwsed twenty busbela last year. The UoDtmOTBacy 
is the beat. I have 4000 cherrj^ trees on my place. Aa to pears, they are not a 
success. Sometimes they bloasom but set no fruit. In small fruits, the Black 
currant is the only one we succeed with. BaspberriBs, strawberries, biackberries 
and gooseberries are failures. Oue living in this seotion ot the state should 
wrap bis trees with paper, if he oannot get cloths, and I think he will succeed. 

B. Db Garmo: Do yon lofjaen the wrappers on the trees during the summer ? 

B. N. Bakeb: That is when I am most particular to have them there; keep 
them OD all the time. Scrape the tree and get all the insects oft before wrapping 
them. 

BBFORT OP SBVEMTH DIBTBICTT. 
Oxo. W. BaILBI, Wellington. 

Interest in horticulture is increasing; more fruit trees of nearly all classes 
were planted this season than usual ; apple treea led the list, more than ten to 
one ; cherry, peach, plum, aprioot and pear in order named; blackberry, straw- 
berry, raspberry aud gooeeberr; in the order named. No currants reported; 
grapes led the list of small fruits. Local horticultural societies, none reported. 
In my own county, Sumner, four farmn^' institutes were held this fall and winter. 
Indirectly, the subject ol horticulture came before these meetings. The quality 
of the different claaseaot fruit was reported fairto good; quantity not equal to the 
demand. The average Belling price of apples was 75 oents per bushel ; peaches, 
60 cents; plums, 90 oents; pears, tl,25; berries and cherries, $1 per crate; 
grapes, 3 cents per pound. 

" What plan can you suggest to iuoreaee the interest in horticulture in your 
diatriot ? " 

In reply to this question, I wish to say that, under past appropriations ot the 
legislature tor this Society, our secretary has been permitted to publish a tew 
hundred reports— a little, qot much, larger than a school primer. These little 
books are sent out one to each 600 inhabitants, and give this one person in 600 
all the avt^lable information ot one ot the leading industries of the richest, most 
prosperous state in the union, with a million and a halt of live, energetic, intel- 
ligent oitizens, that are not only able but willing to pay for the publication ot five 
times the number now published, and not the size ot a primer, but a fair-sized 
book from 900 to 300 pages, filled with choice, up-to-date horticultural in- 
formation that would be a credit to our lair state and a just recognition by our 
legislature of our horticultural intereets. If this could be accomplished, and I 
believe it possible, it would help our standing as a Society at home and with our 
sister states. 

An effort, properly directed, need not be very expensive. Let the secretary 
formulate petitions asking for an appropriation for the publication of 10,000 or 
1S,000 coptea of our reports, limited to SOO or 300 pages. Bend these petitions to 
live, hustling horticulturists throughout the state, and after the names ate se- 
cured send the petitions to the members from the legislative district in which 
the names were secured. 

I believe, if an effort of this kind is made, it will at least result in a more fa- 
vorable consideration from our legislature than we have been able to secure in 
the past. We may be able to influence our legislature to allow the publication 
ot SOOO oopiea twice the size ot a "primer." This would give one copy to every 
300 iu habitants. 

E, D. Wheslbri I wish to commend the gentleman's suggestion as to wrap- 
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ping trees. I am glad he brought it out, that it may get into our report. Some 
seaaoDS 1 have failed vith Btrawberriee. Ltut apriug I planted, loaiog not more 
than one plant in twenty. I had more trouble id keeping them from fruiting 
than asfthiog else. I do Dot want the people of the dxth diatrict to think that 
they cannot raise small fruits. 

J. J. Alrxandbb: I live farther west than any of jou. We raise gooseberries 
in abundaDce. With us the currant is a failure. Strawberries are the easiest 
thing we have raised. 

E. D. Whbei^R'. One kind of blackberry can be raised in that section. Two 
years ago, in Meade county, I found a man who was growing blackberries suc- 
cessfully, I never saw better. He said be bad tried but failed, until he grew 
that particular variety. 

Geo. W. Bailkt; In the uplands we have good orchards. Unless we sub- 
soil, I do not think we can make anything like a complete Buocesa without irriga- 
tion or subsoiling, or something similar [mulching?]. Fruit grown in our low- 
lands is as good as any I ever saw displayed at the state fair. I know an orchard 
on the Arkansas river that grows as fine Winesaps and Missouri Pippins as I 
ever saw, and they keep better than the stunted fruit grown on our upland. 

John Fclcomeb: My neighbor told me that be got hie best crop this year. 
His orchard is oa overflowed land, which is soft. We have no winter-killing. A 
few of the peach trees were killed, but not many of the apple trees. In our end 
of the district we have been unable to raise fruit that would keep until time to 
market. 

Pbes. F. Wbllhodse: We have now had trustees' reports from all districts, 
and would like to hear from the members along the same line any additional 
matters or discussion oonceming the reports. 

H. L. Ferbis: I am from the fourth district. Oar apples were knotty, 
scabby, and wormy; ripened too early, falling in September. The best of them 
were shipped to western Kansas. I want to aak the gentleman regarding the 
wrappicg of trees. I believe it a good plan in my district to wrap, and mound 
them with dirt. If I lived in the tar nest I would set a veneering around them 
and mound them up. I want to aak if the cloths will keep the round-headed 
borers away ? The veneering seems to otfer a protection from the borers. Any- 
thing that keeps the sun from the body of the tree keeps the flat-headed borers 
out. They work only in bark that is whitened by the sun, but the question is. 
how to keep the round-headed borers away. 

£. D. Wheeler: I have heard no complaint of the round-beaded borer troub- 
ling trees that were properly wrapped. I know a man in my district who is 
growing pears successfully. The first two years he irrigated and now mulches 
them. So far, he has been very eucoessful with pears. I do not know how long 
it will continue. In new sections of the country, where people are experiment- 
ing, there may be some undiscovered cause for failure. In order that others 
may avoid mistakes, I think it rather the successes than failures that we should 
discuss. 

J. J. Albxandsr: The E^ngllsh Morello was the only cherry that was badly 
injured in my district, I am unable to see any difference between Late Rich- 
mond and Morello. No borers have troubled us when treea were wrapped. If 
our trees are kept healthy they are Dot as apt to be bothered by enemies as when 
sickly. I think the member in a measure right on the pear, although I believe 
Brother Barnes will remember that I sent him some specimens of fine pears grown 
on two-year-old trees. 

E. D. Whbelek: Brother Alexander has dropped what I oonsider the most 
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valuable enggeatioa mada this morniDs. It is, that trees that are kept healthy 
are safe. There is do ooetrum or device that will keep trees aa free from peata 
aa good health. 

Edwih Snydeb; Bound-headed borers will work on thriftj treee. Flat- 
headed borers vork only od stunted trees. The only protection Is to keep them 

J. W. RoBisoN : I agree with the geotlemau that thorough working reduces 
the round-beaded borer. I am thankful that I have not seen a round-headed 
borer in the seventh district in twenty one years' experience. The round-head 
deposita its eggs as near the ground aa possible; but the beetle ia aa large aod 
atroDg aa the big blister-beetle or the potato-bug, and has a atrong ovipoeitor. It 
ia very shrewd; it aelects the thin bark just above the ground and orowda the 
e(^ in sideways. As high as twenty-one eggs are laid within a week or ten days. 
The egga hatch just under the soft bark and develop in a little round circle which 
is easily discovered. They are very easily kept out when the ground on the sur- 
face is kept in proper condition. That condition is found after piowiog and leav- 
ing the earth mellow. If there is a crevice on the surface the beetle is liable to 
go down in it and lay its egga. The egga hatch in about seven days after being 
laid ; then it ia easy to kill tbe worm. Put a knife blade on the bark, press the 
point, and, if the egg is hatched, a little pressure will kill the tiny larva. The 
trees should be gone over three times a year. An active man can go over 600 to 
700 trees per day. That is the one insect which thorough cultivation and vigor 
of the tree will prevent, because old bark is very hard, and she will frequently 
neglect aged trees and work on the younger ones. Thsy continue laying for about 
six weeks. They are cannibals, for, when put in a bottle, they fight like tigers 
and eat one another up in a day or two. I found the low ground more Infested 
with them than tbe upland. In the higher portion of the orchard there will be 
few. Where they appear they should be carefully looked after. 

Db, G. Bohrer : I live in a part of the state comprised by the sixth and sev- 
enth districts, which requires perhaps more protection than any other part of the 
state, but by subsoiiing and leaning tbe trees to the southwest I grew an orchard 
of TOO trees. I do not put paper nor dirt around them, but planted corn between 
the rows for aix years. I got slough grass, dampened it, and wrapped the trees 
with it, commencing at the ground and wrapping clear up into the limbs. After 
five or six weeks I untie it at the top and loosen it. It will last from three to five 
years. It is cheap and easily put on. On high prairie, where it is from 60 to lOO 
feet to water, care must be exercised to succeed. The trees are healthy. I laid 
off the land and put the plow down as deep aa three horses could draw it, set my 
trees deep, and leveled the ground. Many bushels of my apples thia year ma- 
tured right on the ground, so that I cannot get through the orchard with a cul- 
tivator. We ran through the orchard with a mower. 

Pbbb. F. Wbllbousk : How did these apples mature that laid on the ground f 

Dr. O. Bohber: They developed in size, but I did not like the flavor. I think 
I shall trim off those lower limbs. If the trees are given the slant that I spoke' 
of I think they will not lesn to the north. Whenever a tree goes over to the north 
the trunk will certainly sunburn on the south aide. We have not had to contendl 
with round-beaded iMrers. Do not think that irrigation is impossible there, be- 
cause it is not only possible, but it is possible elsewhere in the state where there 
is a water-supply. Not a quarter-section in my part of the state but what can 
be irrigated. No one need be discouraged and think fruit cannot be raised there 
at all. A fruit list here will not apply in our part of the state. Ben Davis ia 
sometimes a success, but I get more Bawle's Janet than anything else. 
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^Member: Do thej all crack f 

Dr. G. Bobubb: No, eir. I never had them orack all over tha orchaid. My 
orchard is peculiar. It is a hit-aod-mLBS arraDgement. The Rawle'e Janet is not 
the only apple that will auoceed there. Gaoo I would advise tryiag. Smith Cider 
is a good keeper. Shocklej bears a good crop, but they are not good to eat until 
the foltowing spriog. The Early Richmond cherry ie a BUCCees; do better cher- 
ries are raised than we raise in central Kansas. I have had more or lees cherries 
every season, and this season we had an abundant crop. I would advise men to 
cultivate their cherries. 

B. N. Bassb: We feed and care for the oriole because they successfully drive 
off blackbirds and blue jays. The oriole is a success in ridding my place of 
blue jays. 

J. J. Albkardeb: Plant enough cherries for the birda, too, and they will eat 
no more than they want. The mulberry ie the best bird food. 

F. L, Kenovbr: How do you drive oB apBrrowH in this county? 

Maj. F, Hoi^ihger: The only grapes I get are sacked. We cannot drive 
them oB. They are so early, so late, so omnipresent, that we could not grow 
grapes at all where I live in the city. The sparrows are not as numerous on the 
tarma and are not a very serious trouble, but, living as I do in the city, the only 
thing I can recommend is sacking. Id a state the size of Kansas thare are many 
conditions not suited to our ideals. The arguments here do not all apply to our 
locality. The representatives of our little county here to day are all live horti- 
culturists. To our friends who spoke against raising the Morello cherry, because 
of the inaects, I would saj that the curcullo ia no respecter of varieties. When 
the Richmond does not show curculio it has ripened before the curculio appeared. 
If you will leave Richmond on the trees until perfectly ripe, you will find them 
aa wormy as Morello. As to cutting back peach trees, we find this a failure in 
our vicinity. I know one man who lost SO.OOO trees in one block by cutting 
back. I find no process nor rule that will work with the pear. We have the 
Keifer pear planted seventeen years, and only one tree showa any bligfat. They 
have boroe tor twelve successive years. We have since planted thousands of 
them. Some trees stood the winters and others were killed. They go ioto the 
winter in a condition which may or may not be safe, as the case may be. 

A Hehbbr : I ask regarding the planting of the pears mentioned. Were the 
conditions similar ? Was the stock the aame f 

Ma/. F. Holsikobr: The stock was Al, from the Huntsville nursery, and all 
the same, obtained at different timea, and why they do not show the effects of the 
severity of the winter, while others are perfectly worthless, I cannot say. 

W. G. Gaho (of Missouri): I do not claim credit for anything. If you want 
an apple that will stay on the tree, where the Janet does well, I recommend 
the Ingram. It is an early, prolific bearer, a very upright tree, and very much 
like the Janet. If allowed to overbear, it ia ioclined to alternate. It origi- 
nated near Springfield, Mo , and has never been greatly disseminated. I have 
bad them in cold store and been watching them aa they came out. They can be 
kept later in the season, and better than any other, I advise all who waDt a 
good keeping apple to try the Ingram. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION— FIRST DAY. 
STONE FEUITS. 

Bf C. T. HoLSiHGBi, RoBedale, Kan. 

Cherries. — Id the eaeUrn p&rt ot the state cherTJes of tbe bovt sort maj be 
eucccasfullj grown ; the sorta that are profitable are limited to four varieties, viz.: 
Early RichmoDd, Moiit[iioreiiC7, Wragg, and Eoglish Morello. The bude are B8 
hardy as thoee o( the apple. A good black ioam, well draioed, is suitable. We 
have a large per cent, on olaf -kiln land. Tha cold winter of 1898 and 1899 killed 
and Injured many. Plant amall, two- to three-foot trees, Engtiab Morello and 
Wragg aizteen feet apart each way; Bicbmond and Mod tmorenoy eighteen to 
twenty feet. Harvest in baskets or buckets and transfer to quarts. 

Peacheti. — The cold weather of two years ago left the trees in poor condition 
lor a crop the past sPason. Where propercare wasgiven, a foircrop was secured. 
Cutting the limbs oS to mere stubs, as was advocated by many, proved to be a 
costly experiment to those who tried it. Many trees from five to seven years old 
never recovered from tbe effect of such pruning. While those that lived made 
SDch a rank growth that tew fruit-buds set. The fruit secured was about the 
same in quality as would have been obtained on two-year-old trees. Tbe average 
for the season was not greater than twenty-five per cent, of a crop. Some old 
orchards where not pruned bore s heavy crop, causing the trees to split down 
badly. ' The returns were large enough, however, to buy the land and pay for all 
the outlay. It will not pay to maintain an old peach orchard more than a few 
years; hence, renew by planting, if practical on new land. The trees will grow 
on any soil, but we prefer upland. We usually plant southern-grown trees, two 
to three feet high, although natives will do as weir. If planted on land where 
stones or roots interfere, cut the roots to suit the hole. Do not go to the extreme 
of leaving on or cutting off too much root. 

'r Bf 7. W. DnoN, BottOD, Kan. 

PeacAfs.— The peach crop the past season was not a very paying one; tbe 
bearing trees had not yet recovered from the severe freeze of February, 18S9. 
The older trees had succumbed in most cases, and the few neglected ones were 
in too feeble health to produce fruit. Younger orchards that had been cut back 
and otherwise well cared for yielded a paying crop. Trees that were cut back 
only moderately paid best; many orchards cutback very severely yielded no fruit 
at all, the principal cause being that the new growth had formed do fruit-buds. 
Trees that were not cut back at all were too weak to set fruit, the blossoms drop- 
ping off at end of blooming season. Orchards on unfavorable soil and in unfav- 
orable locations failed to fruit, in most cases. The Champion seemed to be the 
most hardy in tree and bud, followed closely by Mtzon Free, Elberta, Mixon 
Cling, Salway, and Hill's Chili; but I would not recommend the latter, because 
. of its tendency to rot. Champion was by far the best-paying variety in our or- 
chard the past season. Smock and Ficquet's Late yielded very little fruit, and 
most of it rotted. The Crawford produced some very fine fruit, but crop is 
ALWATS light. Not many varieties come under our observation, but the safe 
varieties to plant are named above. We have a number of new varieties on our 
grounds not yet in bearing which we hope may be equal to the producer's de- 

Plums. — Of all stone fruits this is the moat disappointing, The trees are al- 
ways loaded with bloom at the proper time, but the fruit is bo few and for be- 
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twecD that we consider ft a failure. Trees have been injured hj the severe cold 
and never will recover. The Japan varieties should have been cut bactc, like 
the peach; where tbue treated the trees have recovered somewhat from the 
severe freeze. Only the Abundance has ever produced an;thins like a pa;inK 
crop. Wild Oooee produced some fruit free from curculio the past aeaaou, but 
not a paying crop by any means. The tact ie, we do not like to talk plums, be- 
cause of their utt«r failure ever to produce a paying crop for us. But we would 
advise putting a few trees on every farm. 

Chelates. — Of the three stone fruits we write about in this paper, the cherry 
tree suffered the most from severe cold. There is not a healthy tree in our county 
over five years of age, Young trees, in orohards well cared for, do not seem to 
have suffered from the cold, especially if planted in favorable locations, with a 
good aubsoil. The cherry tree will not stand wet feet, and must be planted in a 
rich, loamy soil, with open, clay subsoil. When so planted it is the surest of 
any, and will beer every year, after three years of age, until they reach a height 
and size where all the fruit ia produced at the extreme ends of the branches and 
the picking becomes too slow to pay. The English Morello is the least hardy 
tree, but moat proliSc; the Early Richmond is the best paying cherry. Mont- 
morency ie a fine tree and produces large fruit, but seems to us a shy bearer. 
Wragg and Oatheim have no superior qualities to recommend them over the older 
varieties of aweet cherries. Governor Wood and Windsor seem to have recovered 
from the effects of the severe weather as well as any cherry, but the birds man- 
ege to secure all the fruit after it ripens. 

DISCUSSION. 

Jambs Sharp: I have planted many plums but have raised little fruit. One 
thing Mr. Holsinger mentioned holds up a hope to us, and, that is, the chicken 
and hog yards. I believe that ia the only salvation for plum growers in Kanaaa. 
A neighbor whose chickens roosted in the trees had a full crop of Damson plums 
entirely free from curculio. Another neighbor with no chickens had no fruit. 

W. B. Eameb : Has any one ever tried jarring the trees ? A mAn in our parts 
has Damson plums which he contracts to sell every year. He goes over the trees 
and jars them and his plums are smooth and Terr nice. 

J. W. CuRRT : My father had 100 plum trees in Jefferson county, about one-half 
Wild Goose, one-fourth Miner, and one-fourth Pottawatomie. They have borne 
six successive crops. In the corner of the orchard is a chicken yard. The trees 
seem to be equally full, yet at the edge, where the trees are thinner and the cul- 
tivation of the corn comes up close, the plums are larger. He has given them 
no other cultivation. 

JoKN Fulcomer: Our experience in Republic county dates back to 1872. 
Weraisedpeachessuccessfully therefor a numlier of years. Our peach treee were 
very full last summer, after the cold winter of 1899. -Two trees of Damson plums 
bore a full crop this year. 

A Member : Were they seedling or budded fruit f 

Mr. FuLcoHBR: All budded fruit. 

Major Holbinobr: My visit to Iowa was more than repaid on hearing the 
discussion of "Why do our Plums not Set Fruit?" I recollect when I first 
planted Damson plums, with Chickasaw in close proximity. We jarred the trees, 
and to succeed you must catch the curculio on a sheet. I have caught forty at a 
single jar. We had fine fruit, and did oot fail until those trees failed. We have 
three boys. We buy 10-1 muslin, tear it into squares, slit themupatiout halfway; 
each taking a corner, we run astride the tree. I gave the tree a Jar with my foot ; 
we collected the curculio in bottles with glass stoppers until we were through, when 
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we destroyed tbem. Thi> muat be done as soon as the fruit begiofi to form. Do it 
early in the moming or late in the eveDing, on the principle that ihe "earl; bird 
catches the worm." In regard to the method of crossing plums by planting 
trees in blocke, or grafting varieties known Ut bloom at the lame time. The 
method la, cut a snitch, when the sap begins to run. Slice it down on the side, 
make an incision in the tree and slip the switch into it, and it is not even neces- 
sary to tie or wax it. It is so simple that a child may do it. It can be done at 
any time during the eeason when the sap will run. 

Mb. Oribsa : M; foreman planted Wild Ooose and Pottawatomie plums alter- 
nating in a row; he was entirely sat! sfled with the result; the fruit was floe; but 
hie trees were cultivated. 

W. B. Eambs: The point I was trying to bring out was this: The Pottawato- 
mie were at the sonlh end of the row and soHth of that were Wild Qooee, and 
for several years the prevailing wind blew from the south, and the trees south 
of the Pottawatomie bore no frait, while at the north they were loaded. Another 
year the wind reversed, sod trees in the direction of the wind bore heavily. 

Obo. p. WHrrsKEB: I know but very little about plums. We have had but 
one crop since we set them out. The Elberta peach has been successful with 
ua. We had a good crop last year, but found that they did best if cultivated 
from the time they were set out. 

PsEB. F. Wellhodbb; Did you out thembackT 

Geo. p. Whitbker; Ws did, but they not do as well. Some not cut back 
bore better. I make more money out of peaches than any other fruit. The 
Elberta is best ; Champion and Crosby next. The better returns were from 
Champion. One reason was that it got very dry about the time Elberta began 
to ripen. 

Edwik SHroBR : Mr. Holainger said this morning that if Early Richmond and 
Montmorency oberrtes were left on the trees the same length of time both would 
be wormy. I think this a mistake. 1 left my Montmorency on the trees, and 
they were almost curculio proof. I suppose the curculio in the peach and plum 
belong to the same family, and I do n't believe Mr. Holainger's theory will hold. 
My objection to the English Morello is this: It is of poor quality when not 
wormy. The only redeeming feature it has is that the tree dies early. 

F. L. Ebnotbb : I conclude that locality has something to do with it. I have 
English Morello bearing, and worms never trouble them. They are similar in 
flavor to the wild cherry, and you never see a wormy wild cherry. The Early 
Richmond and Montmorency are flne cherries. The worms will attack them, and, 
if left on the trees long enough, will Anally destroy them. Late peaches are 
sometimes wormy. 

A. S. Hitchcock ; I cut back my peach trees and found they were killed back. 
This season the crop was not \ATge, but the quality was superior, every peach 
beiuK flne. I got fifty cents per peck, and the trees are in excellent condition, 
and I believe that with proper pruning I will have good crops from them in the 
future. I would like to ask whether it is beat to plant peach trees where an old 
apple orchard has lieen without first taking out tlie stumps and growing some- 
thing else on the ground for awhile. My experience is that the peach and straw- 
berry are the only commercial paying fruits. 

B. F. Vaw Obsdol: Peaches will grow thrifty and do well planted after ap- 
ples. I have a three-year-old orchard so planted and doing well. I would let the 
apple stumps rot out; peaches will do well in such soil. I see there is great dif- 
ference in regard to the growth and quality of cberries. We have various soils 
in Kansas, and each will give a different result. Some say you could not raise a 
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oheiry to hard-pan. Yon ord, but the tree will not live aa long, and jou should 
ridse up to the tree, bo that water will not stand around it. You can best raise 
cherries in sandy loam, and will have cherries for at least thirty years. I have 
chsrries bearing this year that were planted thirty years ago. I will leave them 
as long as they yield good cherries. The Elberta peach, on sandy land, must 
have good oare or you will raise more peach borers. The trees wilt live longer 
on hard-pan than □□ Bandy soil. I had an Elberta orchard on sandy loam; I cut 
it back severely, and my trees are gtill aick — I do not know that they will ever get 
over it. They were four years old, excepting two or three, and were badly hurt 
by cutting back. 

A. Chandler: Borne years ago I began planting peaches, pears, plums, and 
cherries. I received some very attractive looking catalogues. They may have 
led me astray a little. I think we need a little reform in the catalogue line. I 
find it quite an easy matter to produce an attractive looking catalogue. It is 
quite another matter to produce fruit of the same style, I was induced to plant 
the Japan plum. I planted the trees and let them care for themBetvaB. I also 
let ti^e curculio care for them. Later we began to look after the curculio, and 
we had more plums, and they were smooth and salable; sold some for ^2 per 
crate. The Japan plum is all right where originated. They belong in Cali- 
fornia, however, and not in Kansas. We have set out many thousands and 
never made one cent out of them. With the peach it is different. I have grown 
as fine peaches as any one in America. The Elberta has been the beet variety. 
There are a few others that are fair. 

Maj. F. HoLeiNGEB: What about the Crosby t 

A. Chandler: It may do on an eastern slope, but with me they are a dead 
failure. I found a few fair-looking peaches, bnt as a paying crop they are a 
failure. We horticulturists must be more discreet in what we say regarding 
varieties selected for certain sections of the state. We cannot recommend any 
one variety for all locations. One strawberry highly recommended in the East 
has done nothing at all in Kansas. I had one orop of most excellent English 
Morello cherries. They were large and would rank with any grown in California. 
That is the only crop they have produped. They were on young trees, on upland, 
and yielded themselves to death. I agree with that member who said the straw- 
berry and peach are the leading fruits from a commercial point ol view. 

J. W. Robison: Cross-fertilizing the plum ie very important; they surely re- 
quire something more than mere planting. In my orchard, planted for eighteen 
years, I have always planted some other variety either in the row or contiguous 
to it, and the result is that the Miner plum has borne a full orop two years out 
of three. If you plant the Miner plum, be sure it ie on plum and not on peach 
roots. I got wild plums from the woods and planted them alternately. Some 
seedlings of those trees are so oross-fertilized as to change the fieah of the plum. 
Some have the outward appearance of the wild plum and others have the appear- 
ance of the Miner. The Mariana would not crosa-fertilize, and thia year I did 
not have a peck of Mariana pluma. A neighlior of mine catchea the curculio 
thu^: Each tree has a limb cut to a stub; then early in the morning he, with 
three men or boya to help, would take a aheet and gather it around the tree, hold- 
ing the comers up; then with a wooden mallet he gives the stump of the limb 
three tapa. Thua from tree to tree he went over the whole orchard, afterward 
disposing of the curculio which were caught. It has been my practice for the 
laat twenty years to plant peach trees where apples have grown, and with good 
results. Now, as to pruning, I understand that the California system la 
practiced exclusively. Thia method is to clip off the end of the branch. It re- 
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quirM coBsiderHble judgmrat to know just where to cut. There nre no frnlt- 
buds on the lower half of the branch. All fruit-bude are out tow&rd the end; If 
cut back much, there will be pr&cticallr no fmit-budH left. The bude will prob- 
ably be destroyed If ;au cut back sererely, and you will be almost sure to get 
little or no fruit the next year; but if you cut back the next year, you will get 
size of limbs and trees into fairly good shape. These thiogs must be judged by 
the location of the bud. A few yeare ago I had a peach orchard where au apple 
orchard had been, and the treea were large. With an ax I cut back the traea, 
and tfaia year secured a good crop of peaches on tbem, 

J. L, Williams; I have had several hundred tree* of Wild Goose, Miner and 
Chickasaw plums for somethiag like seTeDteeu or eighteen years, and have never 
failed to have a crop if they bloomed, I presume they cross-fertilized. 

B. DbQahmo: I have two trees of the Long White Chickasawf?). They have 
for three years fumlsbed my family with all the plums they could use. They 
are curculio proof. 

8. J. Baldwin : I do cot like to pass the Japan plums in a discouraging mao' 
ner, considering their importance. I live in Nemaha county. We have a peach 
crop about once In tour years. For the last twelve years my plum crop has never 
failed. I am not growing plums eitensively, only from six to twelve oratea per 
day during the plum season. The plums that do the best for me are the Japans. 
I use aome remedies not mentioned here to-day. One is, tying bands of building 
paper around the tree. Another is, sowing air-slaked lime broadcast over the 
trees and the ground until both are white with it. This I do twice a week from 
the time the blossoms fall until the plums are three-fourths grown. Burbank 
does best for me. I sold them this year at two doll^ per crat« of twenty-four 
boxes, I have call for more plums than I canfuruish. The most perfect plums — 
least affected by the ourculio — are Golden Beauty and Ogon. Both are fine, but 
Burbank cannot be excelled, I defy any Californian to excel them in beauty or 
size. I had one Burbank tree planted two and one-balf years ago from which I 
sold 96.50 worth of plume. 

J. M. Graves: The secret of success in growing peaches and plums lies in 
the ripening. If your ground is properly mulched and in a shape to carry off the 
water from the roots ot the tree as it falls, you will have no rot. I grow Japan 
plums, and to succeed there must be clean surfaoe cultivation, allowing no weeds 
to grow, aad keep them so that the water will run away from the roots. [The 
character of the subsoil must effect this.] I spray my treea with lime. 

J. W. Obbbh : I succeeded this year in raising two-dollar peaches by occa- 
sionally throwing water on the trees, and by mulching. One-half of my trees 
were mulched. Xast year they grew in grass land. 

CARE OF ORCHARDS. 
Bi A. H. Gbibsa, LawreuM. 

Presuming the orchard to be grown to bearing age, the time when it should 
return cost expended, is the vital one to all. 

Cultivation and fertilization should have proper attention; then trimming 
should be judiciously done, also care of diseased trees ; and the destruction of in- 
sects, as well as the proper picking, handling and sale of fruit, all are of vital in- 
terest. At this age of orchard growth excessive cutting should stop, and seeding 
to clover for a short period may be adopted. Young stock, such as calves, pigs, 
sheep or Angora goats might range there, thus keeping down any large growth 
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of weeds or clover (which harbors mseote), trimming the lower braaohes and eat- 
ing the prematurely fallen and wormy fruit. 

The most serious pest of the fruit-growera almost the world over is the cod- 
ling-moth, which hibernates over winter in crevices of barrels and boxes, under 
the bark of trees, or in rubbish under them; and in which state it is a very good 
time to kill them. This may be done by burning sulphur in the cellar or store- 
house in early spring ; by bandaging trees late in summer ; or, beginning in June 
with tree bandages of any coarse paper, newspaper, or burlap, and going over 
them every two weeks, killing all larvse found under the bandage. Before pnt. 
ting on bandages the tree trunk should be scraped and all rough bark removed. 
Insects there in late fall will be found by birds before spring. I find this tree 
bandage an escelleat trap for them to get in, and birds find them. But young 
stock will eat a large proportion of those that fall, and stop their increase ; be- 
sides, when not overcrowded, this makes good range for young stock, and I 
verily believe it is what every orchardist must adopt to grow fruit. Of course 
all caterpillars' nests should be burned as soon as discovered. One saf^uard 
against borers is a small, smooth mound of soil around the trunk, which keeps 
the borer high up and easy to find and destroy. 

Our dry climatic conditions are excellent for the production of noxious insects 
and we must constantly fight them. Id dry seasons cultivation should be main- 
tained in an orchard deep ss a cultivator or disk harrow would reach, but not 
deep enough to break many roots. Such cultivation is essential to the fruit crop 
of that season and more so for the crop to tallow the coming year. With such 
culture, sorghum, cow-peas or soy-beans may be broadcasted and the vines plowed 
under in the fall, before or after the first frost, or the crop can be mowed and 
partly removed. lam trying sorghum sown late with excellent prospects. This, 
with stook pasturing, will make all the fertilizing ever needed in the West. Be 
sure to turn under or burn all rubbish each year. 

Trimming should be done to keep the trees in good growth, not too dense on 
top; nor should it be done too much at one time, nor juatliefore the buds swell. 
The proper time to trim is in early fall, before the leaves drop, or during mild 
winter weather. Any limb not making a good growth, or that chafes with the 
others, should be removed. Trees should be kept in proper shape from the start, 
so that the use of the saw would seldom be necessary. Do not encourage high 
nor thick tops, which yield inferior fruit, costly to pick. Fruit, to be well devel- 
oped, needs air and sun. 

As to picking fruit, the commission men are very good advisers how to pick 
and assort, and many use such advice to cover up their reports of poor sales; but 
fruit should be carefully picked and assorted into two or more grades, and used 
or sold accordingly. The poorer grades should be used for evaporating, which 
may be done in any large orchard to advantage, and some use made of all low- 
grade fruit, even if no other than stock feed, as it becomes a large part of the 
crop. All fallen fruit of any age should be removed, if not consumed by stock, 
and be put under the compost heap. 

Diseases of fruit-trees are not so well understood bs they should be, and little 
is done to prevent or stop them. Blight is one of them. . It has been discussed 
much by interested people, and yet it continues. Some rules can be suggested as 
helpful. One is, do nothing to force the tree's growth; do not cut it out aa fast 
as it appears, but wait until dead or dormant and then remove it, Be patient 
and persevering in your plan (if good) in your care of the trees; notice the suc- 
cessful growers and study what leads to their success, and good results will 
come. Also notice the failures of some, and try to avoid the causes that lead to 
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PICKING, PACKING AND MARKETING APPLES. 

By Edwin Tat lob, EdwardsTlUe. 

The big end of labor and expense that goes into an apple crop la iacurred in 
Ihe picking, storing, and marketing. Picking apples is, or should be, a "hurr;- 
up" job. Ever; tree in the orchard of the same variety ie readj to pick at the 
same moment, and ehould be picked the moment it is reodj. Every hour (bat 
the picking of an apple is delayed after its clock has struck brings deterioration. 
Id od orchard of one tree it is easy to accommodate the harvest to the require- 
meota <of the crop. But where people have several hundreds or thousands of 
barrels of one variety it is both difficult and unprofitable to practice such dis- 
patoh. For even if we assume, like a political economist, that labor is a sort of 
fluid which can be turned off or on at will, the equipment for apple picking, the 
ladders, picking sacks, baskets, sorting tables, barrel presses, and all that, be- 
comes on intolerable expense where they are provided In suoh abundance that a 
day or two's use in a year is all that is required of them. Most apple growers 
allow from two to four weeks for the apple picking. It has been reported that 
in 1897 the yield of one of the large orchards of Mieaouri was 120 car-loads of 
apples, and that they were all gathered and either shipped or put in store in tea 
days. Such expedition can only come with fine generalship and a perfect system 
«f procedure. 

There ars different systems of picking, and there is much picking without 
system. The system followed grows in interest and importance as the number 
of people engaged is increased. Where the "old man" works alone It ie no great 
matter bow he proceeds, but where the torce is one hundred or even a dozen 
hands the question of profit or loss mayliinge upon whether that force works 
with the precision of an army or the discursiveness of a mob. 

Some careful operators pick into baskets, and in turn hand the baskets thua 
filled to the packing-house or place of storage. But in the main apples are 
picked into seamless grain sacks, prepared for the purpose, with a heavy wire 
aewn into the sack mouth for the purposeof holding it always open. Before this 
wire is put into place in the mouth of the sack, a ring an inch or so in diameter 
is bent into it. This ring is for the purpose ot engaging a harness snap attached 
to a short rope or strap, the same being tied to one corner of the closed end of 
the sack; the purpose of it all being to provide a thing by which the picking 
sack can be luepended from the shoulder and expeditiously unslung tor empty- 
ing. The workman will adjust the length of this tackle to correspond to his own 
length, and should be forbidden to throw the sack over bis head. In apple pick- 
ing time is too precious for unnecessary movements. 

Where apples are barreled in the orchard, the packing gang with portable 
sorting table keeps even pace with the pickers, the latter emptying their sacks as 
fast OS filled directly upon the table. The sorting table Is constructed with a slat 
bottom, slats half round, one inch by two inches, set one inch apart. A good size 
lor the table is three feet by six feet. Sometimes they are made even longer, up 
to twelve feet in length. The sides of the table are six inches high. Its outlet 
.is provided with an apron, which enables the packer to let the apples drop into 
the barrel without bruising. A piece of plank for the barrel to stand on while 
being filled and on which it may be frequently jarred, is an essential part of the 
equipment. The great advantage in this method of packing lies in the fact that it 
Involves less handling than any other possible device. Its disadvantages, as com' 
pared with a permanent or temporary packing-house, are serious. With a pack- 
ing house the barrels are kept dry; the work of barreling is not interrupted by a 
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■light shower; the culls are brought to ooe place, sud, moat itDportaot of all, 
the grade of the atock can be made to rua much more eveolj than with the 
orchard pack. 

Ic is more and more apparrnt that where aoj coneiderable quaotit; of apples 
is raised there ehould be a permaaent structure for receiving the apples, if not 
for storing a portion of them. A oommon form of apple house intended for stor- 
age ia two atoried— one story abore ground and one partially below. The under- 
ground story will, of course, be frost proof; the upper story must be made 
practically so by hollow walla, sawdust packing, air spaces, or whatever method 
is used, !□ both, stories bins are arranged on each side of a central alley. If 
the bins are single decked, the apples are often piled up four feet deep by six to 
tenor twelve feet wide, according to the width of the bin. Such houses are often 
coDEtructed double or triple decked. In such cases two and ooe-half feet is a 
common depth for the apples in the bins. Such a building must be fully 
equipped with ventilators and double Bashed windows. It the ventilators are 
carefully kept open at night and shut by day, the temperature can be surpris- 
ingly controlled, and in ordinary seasons apples are often carried through to 
January 1 or even to March 1 without extraordinary loss. 

Where apples are placed in farm storage the gathering is much simplified. 
Supposing the picking to be done in sacks, the hauling is done in barrels having 
but one head, on wagons fitted with barrel bottoms. The barrel bottom is made 
of two-irlch planke b6lted to crosspieces. It has no sides, but instead poles are 
secured to the top rings of the wagon stakes, in such wise as to be instantly de- 
tached, if desirable to have the pole out of the way for unloading. The ends of 
this rig are secured by ropes. If the "barrel bottom" is fourteen feet long it will 
hold sixteen barrels, which ia enough for a load. 

To make the apple harveat "go" with economy each picking gang should con- 
sist of sixteen men and a boss. They will take four rows of trees at a time, and 
ateachremovewill take four trees in each row— sixteen trees, withantan for each 
tree. The wagon will keep along with the pickers, taking its stand every time 
in the center of tbeeiiteen trees. The boss and driver will receive the apples from 
the pickers and carefully pour them in the barrels. There should be wagons 
enough BO that the work may not be interrupted for want of transportation. 
The boss may take charge of the wagon while it is loading and turn it over to the 
driver when loaded. In that way one team can be run without a driver. The 
manner of unloading will depend upon the construction of the storage house. 

When there comes a hot fall, like that just passed, when it bardfy froze at all 
in November, the anxious orchardist longe for cold storage. And whej^ fruit is 
perfect and intended for the late market and the cold storage complete, then it 
ought to be satisfactory. The charge for oold storage is commonly forty to fifty 
cents per barrel for the season to May 1. Freight, switch charges, shrinkage 
and unpacking will commonly make the cost about seventy-five cents per barrel. 

Tbrice and four times happy is the apple man whose fruit is near enough to a 
good market so that he can sell it in person, or by proxy, from his own wagon, 
Then everything goes at some price— culls, windfalls, seconds, and firsts. He 
pays neither freight nor commission. Most orcbardiets have harder ways of 
making sales. Some are harder than others, but the hardest of all is where the 
buyer is furnished the apples in piles for him to paw over at his leisure and select 
or reject according to bis fancy. Apple buyers of that variety should be shown 
the door that the lightning-rod peddlers go out. Before negotiations for a crop 
of apples are concluded, a perfect understanding should be reduced to writing. 
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Bpecifyiog what is to go and what is to be tfarowo out ; and before the farmer 
eigne, he should ioiist on eeeiog, good and pleoty, the color of the mao's money. 

David Harum has left for our instructioD aod guidance the obserratioD that 
be Blwsfs found it profitable to allow the other man to make a "leetle." The 
wisdom of Buoh generosit? bae a more emphatic appliotioD to trausfers of eztra- 
perishable property like aptUee than to the more stable assets afforded by 
"loeoee"; and it is posHible that our fellow-craftsmen are inclined to be too 
" near " for their own good in dealing with apple dealers. The riake, losses and 
friction in handling this line of goods indicate large margins. Whenever a gen- 
tleman of respoDsibility makes a fair offer for an apple crop he should not be al- 
lowed to get awa^. However the orcbardist concluded to dispose of his fruit, 
there ie one incline he should not venture upon, one chute be should refuse to 
shoot, and that is the declivity offered by the commission merchant. The Deli- 
lah that keeps her country victims financially short-haired is the commission 
Delilah. Her ways take hold on hard times. Like the darkey's bear-trap, the 
commission trap catches us " oomin' and goin'." It first breaks up legitimate 
trade in our line of merobandise, and then, aa a rule, iDore or less mulcts us of 
what even a crippled market should by rights return ua. 

Nothing so operates to prevent local dealers from putting their money into 
the varied products of horticulture as the constant menace held over them, like 
the sword of Damocles, that their competitore down the street are liable to be 
loaded up at any moment with more of the same stuff than the market can bear, 
vhich hta n't coat the receiver a cent. We are the only people in business who 
tuah their goods upon the market without an agreement as to price. 

The basic idea of commission selling is wrong, because it puts the consignor 
entirely in the power of the consignee. "Power," aa Mr. Buckle observed, "is 
always abuaed." It is abused on Commission street to such an extent that the 
returns made by half the houses there are commonly "cooked" some. If we 
could only get it hammered into us that every shipment we make to be sold "E. 
and O. E." is a stab at our beet friends, the men who buy to sell again, and at 
the same time an invitation to the consignee to help himself out of our pockets, 
we should be rid of a worse pest than the San Jofi£ scale or the codling-moth. 

The horticultural output of this country la enormous and the consumption is 
also enormous. The cooBumption is greatest when it is fully and regularly sup- 
plied at fair prices, This fair supply the produce dealers can be depended upoD 
to furnish. Their conservatism will be insured because their own money will be 
at stake. When we flood a town with commission stuff we ruin the dealers and 
injure ourselves. Our great bug-bear is the fear that our fruit will rot on the 
ground. Is it not better for it to rot at home rather than 500 miles away, after 
we have paid freight on it? Apples on the ground represent only a limited outgo; 
but when in addition to this original cost is added the labor of picking, sorting, 
packing, hauling, coat of packages, and freight charges, we have a large invest- 
ment—too large an investment to be consigned. 

As a final word, many orchardists practice a false economy in saving their fruit 
at a loss. Wbenevercider apples or evaporated apples ore goingat less than they 
can be delivered for with hired labor the rot process of disposition should be in- 
troduced, except that where the farmer himself or his minor children have no 
<^er gainful employment, then the farmer and his kids will find even half wages 
the same ss something found. But when people have paying jobs, their cider 
apples at twelve cents per hundred delivered on the cars or their evaporator ap' 
plea delivered at the factory for ten cents per bushel will bring them nothing for 
their fruit and less than cost for their labors. 
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E. J. HoLMAN : In my experieDce for thirty yeara in this state, I believe that 
the cause of much of the UDfruitfulnees of our orcharda is the worn-out condi- 
tion of the Boil. Traea that have bad crape growing among them and the ground 
stirred have had new life added to them. Cultivation thus received reinvigarateB 
the trees and puta them in couditiou to become fruitful again, and I think that, 
throughout the eastern portion of this state, thousands of old trees, neglected aa 
worthless, might, by proper cultivation, be put in a conditioD of profit. 

Edwih Snzdrr: I have had some experience in pichieg, packing aod hand- 
liug fruits, and expect to have conaiderable more if I live long. I agree with 
Brother Taytor, except that I prefer to pack in the orchard. I always have a 
wagon to haul the apples right to the packing ahed, where they are out of the wind 
and weather. I believe it more economical than to build a storehouse, to be used 
only a few weeka in the year. The package we use now for peachee is the eight- 
pound grape basket, which costs about three cents each when the handles are 
on. These go on the market in good shape and are bandy for the consumer. 
You will find a better market for one-sixth of a bushel than a bushel. In pack' 
ing, I would advise always to put the best peaches on top, because I know you 
will do it anyway and the consumer expects it. It has always been my practice. 
I learned it from the commission loen, Brother Taylor roasted the commission 
men and I am glad he did. We place everything in their bands — a great tempta- 
tion. I believe the commission man is as honest as the average farmer. I beard 
someone talking to a hay dealer once about the "honest farmer." Said lie, "Do 
you see that pile of atone? I got them out of a load of hay I bought of an 'hon- 
est farmer.' I am going to build a monument to the 'honest farmer.' " Put your 
big berries on top ; every one e:(pecte it. I want to say something about boxes 
for packing fruit. One year I got the notion that I would sell with dry measure 
inatead of wine measure. That year I had a fine crop of cherries and used the 
full-quart boxes. I called the attention of tbe commission man to it, and be 
wrote back that I had better burn the boxes, because be bad always to explain 
to his cuBtomera, and they were used to the small boxes and still wanted them. 

A. E. Dickinson : This ia a day for division of labor in most all kinds of 
business, and not having this subject divided, or any instructions from the chair- 
man, I have simply undertaken to give the few things that I do know concerning 
tbe storage of fruit, and hence you will not be surprised at the brevity of this 
report. I had my data jotted down on a paper which I find has disappeared. 
Tbe farmer who attempts to hold his produce after it has matured and is ready 
tor market and beginning to deteriorate becomes in one sense a speculator. I 
am not a speculator, and whenever my produce is ready for market, and I can 
get good prices for it, unless I have good reason for believing that tbe price will 
advance in a reaaonable time, it goea. My experience is confined chiefly to 
apples. This year I sold mainly from the orchard. I put aome of them in cellar 
storage, however. A few I put in cold storage for our own use, and I now give 
the results, and each one can draw bis own conclusions as to whether it is better 
to sell or place in any kind of ston^e. I placed some No. Is, seconds and wind- 
falls in a large cellar eight feet deep, with good ventilation. A short time ago 
I found I bad lost one-fourth of the eeconda that I had put in, and one-eighth 
of the No. Is. About one-half of those thrown out were "specked," and might 
be used at once. The hand-picked apples I put in cold storage. I brought 
out six barrels to-day and opened them in Mr. Whiteker's store to find the extent 
of loss, and as far as we went down we found only two apples that were specked. 
Two barrels are now in the exhibition rooms. 
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,T. W. Orkeh : What variety 1 

A. E. DicsiNBon : Two barrels of WineE»p, two Jonathan, one Miasouri Pip' 
pin, and one Ben Davia. I have taken much interest in what is called cave stor- 
age. A few jears ago, at a meeting of this Society held at Lawrence, ColoneL 
Evans reported on cave etorage. This fall I wrote to him to get hit OKperience 
of the past few fears. He reported that he sold early when lie could get a fair 
price, and hence he had not used hie cave all the time, but had found it a suc- 
cess. He reported that a neighbor woe still using hie cave and that he took his 
apples out late in spring and received ^ to $8 per barrel. A gentleman at 
Lecompton has constructed a similar cave and I have asked him to report at thia 
meeting the condition in which he found the fruit. I got a letter from him say- 
ing that, owing to the condition of hit fruit in the fall, he was not expecting much 
from the cave. I believe this matter of cave storage, if a success, will be of great 
value to growers of apples. Other methods of disposing of fruits are drying and 
evaporating. I have had but little experience with either. In our family we can 
apples and flavor tbem with white ginger root. Sweet apples should be cooked 
slowly a few boure in a light syrup with bits of broken ginger, and then canned. 
We prefer this to preserves. Pie-plant is more palatable if flavored with either 
dried or fresh raspberries. Cook them together and strain through a colander ' 
and can for later use. [Some were exhibited and tested.] 

A Msmbsr; In this pie-plant and raspberry preserves, what proportions do 
you use T 

A. £. DicKiNson ; According to the taste of the person putting it up; a very 
small amount of raspberries will flavor much pie-plant. 

B. F. Vah Obbdol : Had you kept your apples you sold in the fall until now 
would they have brought more money ? 

A. E. Dickinson: I think I should have gained by keeping them. I lost 
three-fourths of my Ben Davis with bitter rot; hence my experience on this ac- 
count would not apply generally. 

O. F. Whitekbr; Mr. Dickinson forgot to mention that we opened the bar- 
rels at the bottom, as we knew the best would be in the face of the barrel, but 
we found no rotten ones. 

Q. W. Maff^f : I object to an observation made here that a fruit-grower who 
holds his product after it is ready for market is a speculator. I consider it the 
duty of every fruit-grower and farmer to hold it until the last moment, for the 
Ijeoeflt of those who cannot afford to hold their fruit. The .same is true of cold 
storage. We all know [?] that the price never increases until the product is out 
of first hands. The grower is entitled to the best prico to be gotten for it. 

A. S. Hitchcock: On one point in pruning I differ with the gentleman, 
although he did not give details. He Eaid prune in the fall. I prefer pruning in 
the spring. One is to thin the fruit, the other to shape the tree ; so if we had a 
severe winter it may affect the pruning of the tree. If pruned in the fall, he 
must do it on a presumption as to what the winter will be. I have experimented 
by sowing cow-peas late in the season, say in August, when you think the time 
has come to quit cultivation, and they make excellent, clean feed for cows, or 
you can leave tbem to rot on top or turn them under, according to your soil. 

J. W. RoBiBON : Is not your time for sowing rather late t 

A. S. Hitchcock ; If you want seed, you must sow earlier. I speak of the 
plant for forage. 

J. W. Grken : I bad the pleasure of attending the state horticultural meeting 
at Champaign, III., and their conclusion was that scab fungus and bitter rot lurk 
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in the cow-pe& the same aa id the apple leaf, aud they recommend burning the 
cow-peoa, oi that they be not allowed to remain under the trees. 

GHAa. UaBRiNOTOH : I believe treee should not be trimmed while in a dormant 
state, but rather in a semidormant state; others seem to entertain a aimilar 
opinion. ' 

A. h. Entbmibgbb : One thing not yet refeired to is in regard to keeping fruit 
of all kinds and preparing the packages. In a common cellar I have kept grapes 
until the 12th of March by dipping common wrapping- paper in Bordeaux mix- 
ture, letting it dry, and laying the grapes upon it. I think that to wash the 
interior of barrels with Bordesui before sorting apples into them is a good plan. 
I think we can keep our own fruit better if we properly prepare for it. 

Pbebidkkt WELi.HODaB : Qive us your eiperience with grapes in cold store. 

A. h. Entbmtnobr: I find that they should be picked while slightly green. 
Some grapes stand it better than others. Grapes picked somewhat green and 
placed in cold store come out in fairly good condition. I sold 200 or 300 baskets 
[from cold store] at eleven cents each : the same as I sold for seven and nine 
cents when first gathered. I think that every basket should be lined with paper 
saturated with Bordeaux. 

F. L. Ebrotrr: Has any fruitgrower here tried dipping paper in copper 
sulphate ? 

J. W. Gbbkn: I am making an experiment this year by dipping [fruit] in 
Bordeaux and then soapsuds. I know that soapsuds will coat an apple over and 
keep out the air entirely. 

NEW PBUITS AND NOMENCLATURE. 

By C. A. CnANDLBE, Argsotina, 

The nomenclature of fruits at times seems quite mixed, which often gives rise 
to considerable confusion; this, however, is not so common now as it formerly 
was, partly because of the thorough discussions in our horticultural papers and 
partly bcause of better organization of the horticulturists and of their following 
the rules of the American Pomological Society. The fact that a fruit is found 
with several names is proof of its superior value, it being cairied from place 
to place and given different names. Another way nomenclature may become 
mixed is through what is known as bud variation, which produces "strains" 
of the same fruit. 

There seems to be a general misunderstanding as to how strains come about 
when propagation has been by bud?, which are said to produce the same as the 
parent, but if we get at the facts it is quite simple. The fact that there is a con- 
stant tendency to variation in the vegetable kingdom will account for the difter- 
ent strains of the same fruit. We all know that there is great variation from 
the parent when seeds are planted, especially in hm-ticultural products ; but per- 
haps it is less known that there is also a tendency to bud variation. We say 
when we propagate by bud or graft that we are sure to perpetuate the variety, 
but it is a known fact that trees grown where the conditions are not the same 
will vary largely from the original type. This may be the cause of a difference 
in plant-food, a difference in climate, or perhaps the propagator has had in mind 
a different ideal for which he is breeding. Bo we can safely say that strains 
come from bud variations, and hence would follow a mixture of the nomeuclature. 
There are DOW in existence different strains of the old Wilson [Albany] strawberry 
which differ as much as some varieties, and none of which are exactly like the 
original. Here, I might add, lies a great future for breeding up ol varietlee to 
ideal types. 
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Now M to the d«w fruits of the yetir, the oatalogues have their ueuftl large 
list of Doreltiee, which are yet to be tried before their value for our soil and cli- 
matic condttioDB are proven. 

Tbe following list of fruite are not tfaoMi Dovelties, but fruits which are ODly 
comparatively new and have all b«en at le«at partially tried, and which we can 
feel safe In recommend ia((, but it is not to be taken that these will take the place 
of our older aorta, but aimply become an addition to the Hat of profitable aorts. 

New peaches: Sneed, Greensboro, Triumph, Fitzgerald, Matthew's Beauty, 
New Prolific. Captain Eads, and Carman. 

New grapes: Hicke, HcPike, CamplvelrH Early. 

New raspberries: Red — Millw and Cardiual. Blackoapa — Cumberland and 
Munger. 

EXPERIMENTAL HORTICULTURE. 
By B. J. BoLKAN, LeaTSDirottli. 

Horticulture, live, proStable horticulture, is a thing of constant experiment 
and improvement from seed or planting time until harvest, and the harvest includes 
the collection or poseesalon of tbe last sale. 

Horticultural work and profit are iu theee days over rough seas; practically, 
the road ie very uneven and hilly. Henoe, the necessity of constant study and 
ictense application. 

Our failures are mainly attributed to the fact tbftt we do not apply what 
knowledge we already have; it is also a fact that our aucoess in hortieulture 
comes only from a fuU use of all knowledge gained. And like the faithful servant 
who made his pound gain ten, so we find onraelvee similar gainers. But we 
must not trust too much to the experiments of others ; we too often fail in mak- 
ing their ezpeTiments ours. My neighbor, with bis vigorous and productive 
acres of berries, hie vineyards and orchards, may, and should, exoito my surprise, 
interest, and encouragement. I may properly inquire and learn of him, and after 
he has, without reserve, given all information, I should then be better equipped 
to commence business, and, if properly observant, will be; but two men never 
see or do alike, nor will what I have learned from my neighbor any more assure 
me of success than a college graduate reciting his leesoDs to a comrade can make 
him a graduato. It is a trial or experiment from the beginning. 

First, the soil and its preparation; it may be too loose or too tenacious; it 
may be poverty- stricken or it may be eioessively fertile. Can one understand 
his soil until experimented wtthf In agriculture, with annual crops, It is not 
so much of an experiment, but in horticulture, where little is annual or biennial, 
but mostly perennial, much more has to be taken into account, as winter mulch- 
ing, layering, and divers protoctiona. Spring and summer, often hopeful, meet 
disaster and defeat in autumn and winter. Here is au experimental study for one 
who can toil or foretell the severity or mildnesB of a winter. 

There is no fruit grown in the temperate zone but what has suffered injury, 
and probably will again ; and yet there has never been a summer so dry or winter 
so cold but some practical, thoughtful experimenter has carried plants aud trees 
through, and was always rewarded with great profit. 

In the matter of varieties of fruit the same problem exists. Bestow the same 
oare and attention on the same varieties that have so greatly succeeded with your 
nughbor, and with you they fail. Will you be discouraged and give up f If not 
you must experiment; treat your soil differently ; try other varieties and differ- 
ent methods of culture. It is a case of constant, undivided and steady experi- 
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ment, and not a copy of a finiebed problem from a comrade's book, that is to insure 

I never knew before that the word " experimental " ae applied to horticulture 
wae so comprehensive. But ou experimentation we find that ali horticulturists 
who have distiDKuiebed themselves have been original, thoughtful, practical 
experimenters. And the mistake — the great mistake— made by the majoritr is 
in copying the plana, instead of the character of the one that originated the 
plans. 

Succeaaes in horticulture are not mishaps. One man may tell another bow to 
plant, but he does not know true planting until he has planted and obtained 
good results. A man claims a certain variety is best ; it may be with him, but it 
may not do the beet with you. You will have to experiment with it to ascertain 
its value to you. 

One man sprays and destroys all noxious insects; another man sprays and 
bas no such result, and straightway condemns spraying. The first man was a 
persistent experimenter, the other a copyist. 

'Tis not all we read or hear or see, but what we do, that determines results 
and profits and pleasures. 

EXPERIMENTAL HORTICULTURE. 

By B. F. SuiTH, Lawrence. 

Experimental horticulture embraces all sorts of fruits, plants, and flowers, in- 
cluding garden- truck, etc., but the writer will endeavor to make only a few brief 
observations on the line of his work in fruit-growing. That some progress is 
being made every year in experimental horticulture is Dot doubted. When the 
writer remembers and compares in his mind the two or three varieties of straw- 
berries grown thirty-three years ago with the twenty or more eorts that we now 
grow for market, and the old Miami and Doolittle raspberries, with the Kansas, 
Gregg, Cumberland, and other new varieties, we would reiterate that Ijerry cul- 
ture bas made rapid strides along all its branches. The ideal strawberries then 
would not bear comparison with our Bubaeh, Marshall, Clyde, Biael, Splendid, 
Parker Earle, Warfleld, and others too numerous to mention. 

While it required from sixty to ninety berries of the old Wilson, the great 
market berry of those days, to make a quart, to-day we have several sorts of 
which fifteen to twenty-five berries make a well-rounded quart. 

Still, experimental horticulture is seeking for higher ideals in all our fruits. 
In fact, there is no limit to the ideal fruit. It was said that we had it in the 
Jessie strawberry; a little later it was the Jewell, followed by the Bubach, 
Pearl, Haverland, Woolverton, Timbrel, Marshall, Splendid, Glen Mary, Brandy- 
wine; yet these and many others have fallen below the first estimate of their 
value. We thought we had the ideal for an early sort in the Michel. Then we 
discovered that the Excelsior had three or four days' advantage ot the Michel in 
earliness. Now it is thought the Johnson's Early wilt precede Excelsior. 

It is thus that experimental horticulture continues seeking for perfection, or 
the best that "dame nature" has in store for all her votaries. Hence, let us 
not hinder experimental horticultural work. We may never reach the ideal; in 
fact, we never will; but thepurauit of it will keep us employed, and it will enlarge 
our understanding and widen our influence. 

In 1650 or 1860 a half-dozen bushels of black raspberries glutted the St. Louis 
market. A man came from the vicinity of Cincinnati and leased some land nine 
miles east of St. Louie. He planted two acres of Miami raspberries the first 
year. The first few crates gathered the next year found no purchaser in the city 
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of over 100,000 inhabitants. They were left with « huckster to Bell, if possible. 
A few were sold and some handed around for trial. The; were found to taste 
well and make good 'pies, yet the first crop on the two acres sold very low in com- 
parisoD to what the purchaser received per bushel two or three years later. Not 
discounged by the low prices in the first venture, the planter set four acres more, 
iu)d by the time this patch came into bearing the demand and prices had in- 
creased. Aa the demand increased, the grower raised the price to five and six 
dollars per bushel, and the acreage above forty acres. As soon as the taste tor 
raspberries became established, the first planter of this fruit always had a comer 
OD tbe market and made prices to suit his taste. He soon became the owoer of 
SOO or 300 acres of rich bottom land, uioe miles from St. Louie. 

A late writer in Harper's Moi-thly Magazine eetimatea that $80,000,000 
waa paid for strawberries in this country this year. While we are inclined to 
think the writer is forty millions over the mark, yet forty millions value of berries 
is probably more than all the rest of the world consumed in the year 1900. This 
marvelous growth in berry production and berry consumption ie the outgrowth 
of experimental horticulture, which has not originated as many new apples as it 
might. One of the needs in the Missouri valley is for new winter apples. The 
Baldwin, Newtown Pippin, and Bpy, so highly prized In tbe north and east, are 
only fall apples with us. The Beu Davis, Missouri Pippin and Gano are at- 
tractive, but they lack flavor and are poor keepers, and are in fact only second 
rate. We ueed a large, crisp, red apple, that will stand transportation and keep 
welt, without having to be stored in ice-houses. The writer is aware that it 
would take long years of patience, money and toil to gain the fruit that would 
suit all tastes; yet there is not a more inviting field tor some young man who 
has B little money than to embark in this department of horticulture. 

Think for a moment what E. W. Bull did tor the country when be originated 
the CoDOOid grape. Its valne is almost beyond computation. Were it not for 
the Concord, the poor man would hardly be able to get a taste of the fruit so 
often referred to in the Bible. The Concord's greatest good is in its being only 
valuable when eaten direct from the vine or from the original packets in which 
it is shipped, and not for wine. The experimental horticulture is the forerunner 
of that larger fruit culture that we call oommercial, including vineyards, berry 
fields, and great apple orchards. 

Thirty years ego the Miami and Doolittle raspberries were tbe leaders for the 
market. The interval of a week between the Doolittle, the Sarlier of the two 
varieties, and the last picking of the strawkierry, has been overoome by expert' 
mental hortioulture, in the production of earlier- ripening berries of both kinds. 
There is not now a lapse of a week made by the earliest raspberry after the last 
picking of the strawberry. The Kansas and Cumberland seem to be leading in 
size and productiveness, while the Egyptian and Progress are the earliest, and 
the Gregg latest. 

In eiperimental horticulture, we have produced a blackberry that is the 
equal of the old Kittatinny; being free from met, we may call it the long-suught- 
far ideal blackberry. 

In our experimental work there were about a dozen new varieties of straw- 
berries planted on our grounds last spring. One of Kansas origin, and named 
Kansas, cost five dollars per dozen plants. Whether good or bad, it will not 
weaken our faith in Kansas. A new blackberry of Texas origin will show what it 
can do on Kansas soil next year. Among our 3000 young pear trees are several 
that have never fruited in Kansas ; some of them are dwart varieties. The writer 
has been a patron of originators and introducers of new fruits for thirty-three 
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. years. Man? unprofitable kinds have been tested to find the valuableoDe; yet 
the expenditure of several hundred dollars in the cost of plants and their culture 
ia well repaid by the valuable varieties discovered. 

Experimental horticulture vill live as long as the country does. It founded 
our great parks, ornamented our door-yards, planted our beny fields, vineyards, 
and great apple orchards. 

Experimental horticulture makeH bright the cities of the dead and strews 
fiowers over their gravea. 



Obo. H. Van Houtbk, secretary Iowa State Board of Agriculture: Major 
Holsinger has suggested that I give a brief history of experimental horticulture. 
If you lived in Iowa you would not only hear "experimental horticulture," but, 
as I have been, you would be filled with it, if you heard as much as we have 
heard about it. Much attention has been given to cross breeding of Grimes's 
Golden, Jonathan and Ben Davis apples, in the production of new varieties. I 
was secretary of the lows State Horticultural Society during several terms, also 
manager of the state eiperimeutal work tor a considerable time, and know some- 
thing of the work done. If you ask me as to results, and if the results justified 
the expenditure of time and money, I answer No. The multiplication of varietieB 
is easy. Much of this experimental work is somewhat theoretical. We have pro- 
duced several varieties of flowering plants. Crosses have been made with Rota 
rugoaa, until we claim we have made a decided gain very much in the way of 
beautiful foliage. A most important question with ua ia, " Will it endure the 
climate?" When I comedown here and find you have aimilar diffloultiea to con- 
tend with, I feel that we are not alone. 

I am surprised at your small list of reliable cherries. In Iowa we could name 
a list of fifteen varieties that meet our requirements better than any named here. 
I think that Iowa and Nebraska far surpass Kansas and Missouri in cherry cul- 
ture, both in quality, quantity and commercial value prolonging the season of 
the English Morello. Speaking more fully of the apple, it has been the ambition 
of the Iowa growers to get an apple with quality of the Jonathan and keeping 
properties of Ben Davis. An absolute cross haa been made; it is not a chance 
cross. We have tens of thousands of this cross. You con take the pollen of a 
tender variety and apply it to the pistil of a hardy variety and produce a dtobs 
of as decided hardiness aa desired ; we are beyond the time of theory, and are at 
last near to the time of absolute success. We have also experimented with 
plums. People across the Missouri river are working just as energetically to 
that end aa we. We find people who are raising plums by the thousands of 
bushels. We find people who are raising thousands of varieties. 1 do notmean 
thousands otplum%, but thousands of varieties. 

I cannot say too much of the large mindednese of Mr. Terry, in giving freely 
to the world the result of the investigations he has been carrying oo for years, 
with DO deaire for financial gain. Ihaveeeen Japan plumsiu their native country 
covered with ice half an inch thick, and then come to full fruitage. I believe the 
great Creator makes no mistakes. He intends us to search out these things. I 
have examined them posaibly with more intereet than most of you. It has been 
my business for twenty-five years to make records. I claim no credit for placing 
on record the results of many experiments it has been my jirivilege to make for 
the benefit of others. 
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EVENING SESSION- FIRST DAY. 
WHAT TO DO WITH CULL APPLES, 
By H. L. FRBBis.Osase Cit]'. 
Ae is ekim-milk to dairjmeu eo are cull apples to the horlicultariat. The 
experience of the Kaosaa horticulturist during the past two aeasoDB hfts called his 
attention to the problem of how to diapoee of cull apples, Doubtless mat); of 
7UU have resolved to raise less of them next year. A fen o( you had apples of 
good quality this year, and attribute the cause to sprayiog, while others had 
good apples without spraying. A part of my apples were sprayed three times, 
and yet were the poorest in quality that I ever had. The common way of dis- 
posing of cull apples is to sell the best to evaporators aod canuers, make the 
balance into vinegar by leaving the barrels in the backyard until the hoops rust 
oft and it all leaks away, while taleBmen from vinegar factories flJI our towna 
with uncertain hquide marked [cider] vinegar. Gentlemen, we need a pure-food 

[Paragraph 31o, chapter 100, page 359, volume 3, of the Statutes of Kansas, 
reads as follows: "Every person making or manufacturing cider vinegar shall 
brand on one head of the cask, barrel or keg containing such cider vine{>ar the 
name and residence of the manufacturer, and the words cider vinegar ; and any 
person or manufacturer who tfrands any cask, barrel, keg or other vessel with 
the name ol cider vinegar which contains any liquid otherthan pure cider vinegar, 
sball upon conviction be fined not less thao t50 nor more than }100 for each 
barrel, cask, keg or other vessel so branded."— Sec] 

There are five ways in which to dispose of cull apples. It seems as if all 
these ways combioed ought to dispose of them as well as skim-milk is disposed 
of when fed to pigs and calves. Such is not the case, as thonsaodsof bushels of 
apples waste on the ground every season, and Rawle's Janet bangs upon the trees 
until the middle of the neit summer. The best vinegar is made from apples. 
Winter apples make the standard article. If summer apples are used, the cider 
must be concentrated at least one- fourth by boiling. Or the cider maybe frozen, 
and two or three inches of aurface ice be thrown away, or the vinegar may be 
drawn out and the ice left, or boiled cider may be added instead of freezing. 
Cider may be easily finished into vinegar in eight months. It can be hastened 
bf being put into a standard barrel with one head out [cover with netting or 
cloth] and occasionally dipped into another. When finished, it should be corked 
tightly, and will improve with age. As the third-class apple is too small to be 
worked [ peeled ] by band or machine, it follows that a cider-mill is a necessity to 
its economical disposition. This apple is ninety per cent, juice; why not feed the 
dry matter to the dairy cow's brotbei*, as 1 did last year, mixed with corn chop, 
and then preserve the juice in one of four different ways? I think it more profit- 
able than second-class apples sold to the canneries, 

Professor Powler says that fruit acids are ceceasary to the human system in 
<vder to maintain perfect health. Why not drink fruit acids as well as eat them? 
I don't mean at all times of the day, and between meals, or after fermentation. 
Fermented apple juice, or hard cider, is just as bad as fermented rye water or corn 
juice. Cider made from summer apples in August and September cannot be 
easily preserved, even with "keepers." It is beet preserved by heating to 160 
degrees and then canning or jugging it— glass or tin cans may be used, but jugs 
are cheaper. Fill the jug within one and one-half inches of the top ; take a corn- 
cob that is too large for the hole in the jag and drive it in carefully with a hatchet. 
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This cider will keep sweet until used. If the space is Inrgs there will be a moldy 
cap on top, made by the ehrinkage of the heated cider. This cider may be used 
the followiDg spring or summer, when apples are gone, for drinking and cooking 



To preserve cider in cooler weather, strain into an open barrel staoding on 
end. Take salicylic acid two ounces, pure ground mustard two ounces; dissolve 
io one quart of hot water, mix well, and stir into the cider ; then tie eight ounces 
of ground mustard into a cloth and suspend by a string, secured to the side of 
the barrel, into the cider; let stand ten days; then draw out carefully into small 
receptacles, fill them full, and cork tightly. Cider keeps best if vessels are full. 
I suppose cider may be preserved in hot weather by using enough salicylic acid. 
I have never tried it but once, and came so near being killed by the cork that 
came out of the keg that I never tried it again. Too much of the acid destroys 
the life and nutritious flavor of the juice. Apple juice may be concentrated one- 
half, then jugged or preserved by using a very little acid, without injuring its 
flavor, but when boiled to a fifth or a sixth is usually condemned as burned. 

Preserved cider, simple or concentrated, may be used in a great variety of 
ways in cooking. Large amounts of it might be disposed of at bakeries if they 
only knew its economy and how to use it. 

The Ben Davie apple ought always to be cooked in cider for sauce or pies. 
Crackers, bread or cake soaked in cider make as good appie pies as apples. If 
you want it a little coccent rated add a little boilM cider or apple butter. Better 
lemon pies can be made with corn-starch, cider and lemon flavor than can be 
made with lemons; and so on with mincepies, layer cake, plum padding, etc. 

Cull apples may be saved and conveniently stored in apple butter and cider 
jelly; but it does not find a very active market. It is very agreeable to the 
taste, but its concentration soon makes it "cloy" as a food. It is too strong for 
a weak stomach ; but I believe with a second preparation just before using, mak- 
ing it weaker and more bulky, by the use of crackers or corn starch, would make 
it more like the apple and more in accordance with the laws of health. 

In my cellar at home are 200 glass cane and 100 jugs of Jonathan apple juice 
and 240 gallons of apple butter, besides the usual amount of cherries, peaches, 
blackberriee, huckleberries, strawberries, etc,, and about ten bushels of apples. 
The apple butter is for sale, but the other we will use before next August. If 
other families did likewise cull apples would bring more than good apples. 

But let us take an economical view of this matter. Third-class apples are 
usually sold at ten cents per bushel. I have, however, bought eecond-olasa ap- 
ples at five cents per bushel ; but we will say ten cents. A bushel of Jonathan, 
Winesap or Rawle's Janet will usually make four gallons of cider; allowing 1^ 
cents per gallon for making, gives us four gallons of apple juice for sixteen cents. 
A bushel of good apples in March is often worth one dollar, and after the hired 
girl has gone through them in her usual careful manner there ia little more than 
one-half bushel left for pies. Now we will put up our twenty-five gallone of ap- 
ple juice against this little pile of cut apples. Verily, apple juice is the poor 
man's medicine. 

DiactisaioN. 

G. W. Maffbt'i I would not think of accepting ten cents per bushel for cul] 
apples for any purpose. I would either grind them up for vinegar or feed them 
to hogs, supplemented wilh clover hay. I have grown some of the sweetest pork 
exclusively on rotten apples and Red clover that I ever tasted. You cannot pick 
apples up for five cents or eeven and one-half cents per bushel, as is usually paid 
by the contractors. The gentleman talks about wholly green apples not making 
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good Tin^ar. If you will add sugar or sorghum it will make good viaegar. I 
do not feel like couDtenancing the use of salicylic acid, as it is injurious to the 
kidnefa. 

Db. Q. Bobreb : I am anxious to know what to do with cider after It ia manu- 
factured. I can always sell Tincgar at some price. I have been experimenting, 
and have adopted this plan : I pick up windfalls and grind them up and put 
the stuff into barrels and let the barrels lie in the sun ; then about this time of 
the year [December] I draw off the cider or juice and put it away in the cellar 
or cave. Some I hare already racked off the second time, and if racked off from 
time to time to time will make good vinegar. If handled for two years, so much 
the better. Put yonrunfermented cider .into a barrel and rack it off. It may 
be as much aa two years before that cider will become vinegar. In the mean- 
time I would advise the man who is fond of bard cider to let it alone. There 
need be little waste in handling. To keep the hoops from rusting off the barrel, 
paint them. The ald-faebioned barrel with hickory hoops would last better, but 
f ou cannot use iron hoope unless you paint them. Our folks boil down consid- 
erable cider and put it away every year. Boil about three barrels down into 
one. Our neighbors get it for mince-pies. It will keep for several years, and I 
cannot teil you what sti it is used tor. I do not think that salicylic acid, used in 
the small quantities recommended, will have any deleterious effect. But used in 
cider to ship, it sometimes explodes. I have a friend who corked it up in juga 
in the cellar and all he bad left was the jugs. You cannot confine it. Two 
ounces to tiie barrel, I think, would do no harm. Possibly four ounces would 
□ot. I have had little experience with it. Commercial cider, branded "Pure 
Apple Cider," is [often] not apple cider at all. As suggested, we need a pure- 
food law. Such things should be regulated by a statutory enactment. You do 
not know what you are buying. Cider is not good unless racked off. 

AMbhber: Do you use mustard? 

Dr. O. Bobber: I never eaw it used in a barrel of cider yet that it did not 
change the taste. 

H. L. Fbbrib: I do not recommend the use ot much salicylic acid. 1 am 
shipping cider with two ounces of salicylic acid and two ounces of mustard to the 
barrel, and all haa reached its destioation safely. It was drawn off; that makes 
a difference. But heated and canned it will keep eternally, the same as fruit. 

A. Ij. Enrau inokb : I always destroy cull apples as oompletely as possible at 
least expense. After the apples are out of the orchard, by turning in the horses, 
cattle, and hogs, the insect larvs are destroyed. I destroy every apple which 
falls to the ground; it don't pay to market them under ten cents per bushel, and 
you will gain more by destroying the apples on the ground than by spraying the 

Mb8. G. W, MArFBT : Has any one here made cider jelly ? I used to see it 
often in Ohio. J have tried to make it here, but was not successful. 

O. D. Mabtindalb: In my old home in Ohio we bad a factory. The apples 
were ground as for cider and [the juice] run immediately into the evaporator and 
out in jelly on the other side, without any sugar. The best flavored was made 
fay using about half a bushel of quinces to twenty bushels of sweet apples; you 
would have called it quince jelly. It made the very beet of jelly. In that way 
we worked up all our surplus; and I do not see why it cannot be done here. 

R. DbOabmo: Seventeen or eighteen years ago there was a jelly factory at 
Oswego. They took any kind of apples, and with steam-pipes boiled the cider, 
and made barrels of jelly with no trouble. It was not necessary to put gelatine 
in iL 
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W. B. EAhes : Wa make jell; of all our applea not used otberwUe. My wife 
takes MisBonri Pippins acd fiies tbem the same u for pies, leaTing: the peel on, 
aod cooks them with a little sugar aod makes nice jelly. In that way we do 
away with the poor, unsalable apples. I tell my boya that when the apples are 
eround up it includes worms and filth, and they could not be induced to taste 

Mrs. a. Chandler: What ia dooe with the jelly after it is made? How caa 
the pure jelly enter into competition with what we find in the stores labeled 
"jelly,** I mean as to price 7 

A Mbhbeb: I make a jelly that can be cut with a knife. I core the apples, 
cook them, and put them through a colander and then through a cloth, and put 
in sugar as for any fruit jelly. For liquid apple jelly I put in a rose-geranium 
leaf, wbioh gives it a fine flavor. I do not think we can compete with the 
cheap stuff on the market, yet I have been told by people who have eaten it at 
my house that it would aell at a good price. 

J. L. Williams: Pure cider jelly is put on the market and sold to people who 
thin it and make a drink of it. They make half a dozen different kinds of drinks. 
This you cannot do with the glucose jelly. The factory at Oswego shipped many 
hundred barrels of it to the mountains. 

Waltbb Wellhoubb : In making vinegar, it depends entirely upon the sugar, 
The angar is broken up into oarbon dioxide. The ordinary vinegar upon tha mar- 
ket is usually from forty- to forty- five-grain strength. Early applee not containing 
much sugar will thoroughly ripen. Th« procesa is thia: The sugar ia broken up 
by fermentation into carbon dioxide and alcohol. The carbon dioxide escapes 
and leaves the alcohol. Some apples, of course, do not contain much sugar, and 
any apple to make the beat vinegar must be thoroughly ripe and of a strength 
that will be changed into sugar ; and the early applea that usually make vinegar 
are about thirty grains strong, but thia is not strong enough. We have made 
from winter apples a twenty- three-grain vioegar in six months, and that was 
done by merely filling a barrel, with the bung-hole open, and turning it up on 
end and allowing it to stand in that way. Now, if the carbon dioxide lay on the 
top, the air cannot get to the vinegar. The carbon dioxide, being heavier than 
the air, would run out, but the alcohol must not be allowed to escape, aa that ia 
the atrength of the vinegar. Of course, you can take it off after it haa fer- 
mented and before the alcohol has formed acetic acid. It is not essential that 
the air should get to it. 

A letter from Professor Btinaon, and a paper on the Paris Expoeition, by W. 
A. Taylor, were then read by the secretary. 

Mk, Barnes: We tried hard last fall to get fruit for an exhibition at Paris. 
We had about three barrels of the crop of '99, mostly from the south-central por- 
tion of the state. Our neighboring state, Missouri, had seventy-six barrels. With 
our three barrels we received third premium on fruit. We received word from 
Mr. Taylor that if we would ship not to exceed five barrels, he would be glad to 
receive them. We made the shipments. For the first shipment Mr. Bicbardson 
furnished two barrels ; on the two shipments we succeeded in getting eight bar- 
rels. Those that went on the l^th of September received a gold-medal diploma, 
and those on the S6th of September took a gold-medal diploma, and together 
they subsequently took another gold-medal diploma. This means that ws are 
entitled to the gold medals it we care to pay for them. Our friends from Mis- 
souri took a great many more premiums, but I think we were quite successful 
for what we exhibited there, and I like the idea of finding a new outlet for the 
productions of the United States. 
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J. W. S0BI8ON [lately returned from Frsnoe]: Horticulture in France is 
prosecuted under verj different oonditioQa from tboES of the United States. To 
get st the foundation ao that ;ou ma; understand it plaioly, the temperature in 
France is ieas variable, running from forty to fif^ decrees. You would have to 
take ofT from our hottest weather from twenty to thirty degrees, and take oS 
th« same from our coldest weather, and add about two- and one-half timps our 
rainfall. I spent nearly six weeks there during the latter end of the exposition 
and Dever saw a piece of ice, not even in butcher afaopa. Dreeaed meats hung 
for two weeks without taint. Along the road we saw the remnants of many 
orchards. Thef looked like they were planted twenty years ago and were 
trimmed up ao that a horse could not reach the fruit; and I do not think they 
would tiy very hard, for about nine-tentha of the apples I saw were what we call 
cider apples here; and this year they were said to have the greatest crop of apples 
ever grown in France. They will all be gone quickly. That class of apples was 
selling very cheaply. In an orchard of 400 or 500 trees I saw not an apple larger 
than a Siberian crab. Tbey were made into cider, end I think every empty bar- 
rel in France was this year filled with wine or cider. Empty barrels were in 
great demand. I never saw good cider come out of a new oak barrel. As they 
make that elder into wine they care nothing about that, because they have a 
method of changing the color. They are atili making cider; when I left there 
laat month (November) the ground was stiU covered with apples. 

I mw DO young, straight orchards, planted within fifteen or twenty years. 
There were no scabby trees; they do not believe in stunted trees— they use such 
for firewood. Nearly one-half of the country over which I traveled was covered 
with what they call a "forest." It is on bills too rocky to cultivate, even with 
shoe; it fs cot down every two or three years, 8'o a "forest" ia a brush patch. 
The moat ot this brash is made into brooms. I saw few brooms made of broom' 
corn. The brush that is too large for brooms is burned into charcoal and ped- 
dled oVer town and sold in little packages for a few centimes apiece. There was 
a contract made while I was there for 670,000 tons of coal, as an "experiment" 
— a pocMT quality ^ — at seven dollars per ton laid down there. 

There is no question but that the United States apple exhibit was a surprise to 
the world. They had never seen such apples, and they were surprised that they 
could cross the ocean in such good condition. The best I saw were from Utah. 

They do not have as much fungoid growth in France as we have. The air ia 
clear. They do not have the numerous injurious insects that we have. They 
would not propagate in that climate. They cannot grow a good crop of peaches 
out-ol-doora. Not a peach grows there except on a wall or under glass. On a 
stand which I passed every day I saw some very fine Alexander peaches offered 
at seventy-five cents apiece. The wall peaches were all gone before I got there. 
A large room in Exposition hall was devoted to showing the methods of growing 
peaches. They searched from place to place to obtain a few specimens of apples. 
There were a tew Twenty Ounce apples in the New York exhibit. 

From the apples they grow there they make a very good quality of cider. 
They draw it off frequently and get alt the sediment out of it. It is tt^n ctara- 
fied, and they do not think it fit to drink until it gets quite sharp and a little 
hard. Magnificent peara grow there in immense quantities — such pears as you 
rarely see here. A good pear was cheaper than a good apple in all of the markets. 
Grapes are grown to some extent. A few years since the grape and wine industry 
of France was nearly destroyed by the phylloxera, but great was my surprise 
when I was told that all grape-vines grown there now are grafted on a United 
States wild grape- vine root. Wild-grape cuttings from the United States have 
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made it possible tor France, Spain and Italj to continue the grape-groniDg io- 
duertry. 

Maj. F. HoLaiNOBR : A few years a^o Leavenworth waa headquarters for ship- 
ping wild-grape cuttings to France. Kansas has furniehed roots for thousands 
of French grape-vines. They are cut eighteen inohea long and tied inbundles. 

J. W. koBison : People do not know the names of fruits there as we do here. 
It is a "red"app]o, or a"rellaw" apple; and in and about Paris they ask, "Will 
you take red grapes, or white grapes?" and that is the distinction by which tbej 
are known there. Paris was formerly surrounded by a wait. That wall is still 
maintained, and a duty is collected on everything that passes through its gates. 
The communes outside retaliate in kind, and everything that comes out pays a 
duty. This is a biodraDoe in taking our apples in. Evenr barrel would have to 
pay duty in passing through these gates. 

A. Chandi.br ; Tell us the cost of shipping s barrel of apples into France T 

J. W. RoBiBoH : The ocean freight is very cheap. The great cost would be 
in duties paid, and I do not know just what those amount to. As I said, the 
pears are very fine. I saw trees growing outside on the wall. My interpreter 
called them "wall pears." These trees grow three feet in diameter and produce 
a little sour pear, from which they make the best champagne. I saw a lot of log- 
wood piled up, which was used to color wine. Near by I saw 1500 barrels of 
apple cores and peelings to be made into wine. There wag quite a furore in Paris 
when it was discovered that one of the largest wine makers, an alderman, was 
making this wine inside Paris. Hecould make a barrel of it cheaper inside than 
he could get it through the gates. I took a ride through the country to see what 
was growing. Much of the country was in grain. It was much tike western 
Kansas in soil and atmosphere. The wheat was fine in quality. They also raise 
beets. I counted from the train at one time seven beet-sugar factories. All 
around Paris are market-gardens — lettuce, cabbage, and ksle^whicb pay 
seventy-five dollars annual rent for their land, and put twenty-five dollars more 
in fertilizers; but farther from Paris rent is lower, being forty dollars per acre, 
and put on from ten dollars to twenty dollars in fertilizers. The grain land that 
I referred to woe worth only about half as much. Good draft-borseB in Paris 
cost from 1300 to $375 ; poor ones in proportion. Potatoes are very stnall and are 
preferred thus, especially by restaurant keepers. They say a man will eat a 
small potato clean, while he will leave a part of a large one to be wasted. Canada 
bad apples on exhibition of the years 1898, 1899 and 1900 at the eiposltion. 
These were taken from cold storage. Austria and Russia had a supply. The 
United States had canned and dried fruit brought regularly to keep up its display. 

A Membsb : Did you see any strawberries while there ? 

J. W. BOBison: Yes. They told me they had been bearing for about six 
weeks then ; and I never saw finer blackberries than they grew. They were used 
exclusively for making nine. The main shade-tree is the horse-chestnut. Next 
to it is the sycamore. It grows full of balls, and in consequence is very beauti- 
ful. Paris is a town kept for visitors. The world visits there, spending money 
and seeking pleasure. If the visitors' money was taken from Paris it is alleged 
that there would be a panic in thirty days. It is estimated that there are from 
one to one and one-half millions of visitors in Paris all the time, and they spend 
an average of five dollars to six dollars per day while there. 
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SECOND DAY— MORNING SESSION. 

Dbcbhbbr 28, 1900. 

Meeting called to order by President WellhouBe. 

OpeniDg prsjer by Rev. D. M. Fisk. 

Pbesidkht Wbllequsb: The flret thing is officers' reports. The preeident 
has little to report. Fruit-groniDg in KaDsoa never looked brighter than to-day. 
At no time in our hiatdiy has there been euch a demand for fruit and fruit-trees. 
In talking with nureerymen, I find the whole state is inquiring for fruit-trees, 
and all reports show the increase in tree planting to be growing. While we do 
not claim all this is owing to the work of this Bociet?, yet we know that it has a 
Ifood deal of infiuence in the planting of the right kind of fruit-trees ; and all the 
report that I can give is that the Society is growing, the fruit-trees are growing, 
and their number is growing. 

SECRETARY BARNES'S REPORT. 

The work and influence of the Society have progreaeed very favorably during 
the past year. Besides the innumerable questions answered there have been Eev- 
eral issues of literature. First, ttie Twenty-fourth Annual Report. This report, 
confined by false economy to 100 pages, was issued March 1. "The Peach," a 
companion to "The Apple," of last year, was distributed as freely as the small 
edition would allow, and hundreds of refusal letters were sent in reply to requests 
for either or both. We have been compelled to be very conservative in the dis- 
tribution of these works, owing to the wonderful spread of a desire for knowledge 
along these lines and tbe smaltness of the edition allowed. "The Plum," a third 
work of this series, was issued about September 1, and the indorsements of each 
are flattering. "The Cherry" is now before you and will be useful for spring in- 
formation, "The Grape," the next of the series, is being compiled, and it is 
hoped that much new and valuable material lor tbe same may be obtained at this 
meeting. This aeries of works should be continued until general horticltural 
subjects are eshaueted, and then revised and issued again. There can be no 
doubt but that tbe coming decade wilt see our rural population vastly Increased, 
and this surely means smaller holdings, and smaller holding always result in an 
advance of horticultural pursuits. 

The general printing fund is drawn upon for every department of the state, 
and while the printing committee may personally and collectively favor agriculture 
and horticulture, yet they, as guardians of tbe state fund, must be impartial; 
therefore, some legislative action should be bad favoring larger and better 
bound editions of our bulletins and for taking the limit from our report. In the 
legislature of 1899 a bill to increase the size and edition of the report was favored 
by a majority in the house, but was without a champion to push it, and was left 
by the time-limit agreement between the houses. Our neighboring states send 
substantially bound annual reports to thisofSce, of the following sizes; Missouri, 
180 pages; Nebraska, 295 pages; Michigan, 448 pages; Iowa, 593 pages; Minne- 
sota, 616 pages; Illinois 448 pages, etc. 

The edition of our report (now made a biennial) is only 3O0O copies— not half 
enough for our own people; yet the interests outside of the state in our affairs 
require several hundred of these. The newspapersof our state require 700 copies; 
the historical society receives by law 60 copies ; leaving, practically, less than 3000 
copies for distribution. There are40 local societies,beeideB tbe State Society, and 
these ought to receive at least 40 copies each — 1600 copies — leaving few for scat- 
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tered yet interested seekers after horticulturai io formation. Our report should 
l>e annual and unlimited, but 350 p^es vould be ample, and the edition should 
be at least 5000 copies. 

The work of the Society needs tbeee aids. While the Boclet]' meets only once 
each year, and the secretBry cannot travel al! the time, the books can, all over 
the state, at all times, be useful to those who obtaio tbem. The carriage of the 
reports and the several handbooks requires so much poBtage and ezprMsage that 
we iBod our appropriation for tbeee purposes too small. We were compelled, be- 
fore July 1, to demand postage from many correspondents before sending the 
work desired. We were also compelled, at one time, to call upon the historical 
society for copies of a late report which was exhausted. We constantly refuse 
to send reports in bulk to members of the legislature for dietributioo, as, from the 
size of the edition, tbey would quickly be exhausted by such liberality. Besides 
the above issues, ve sent forth a mapped report of the apple conditrons in July 
and a circular on the Pan-Americaa Eiposition. 

As most of you are aware, six years ago the Society decided to move its office 
from a farmhouse three miles west of Lawrence to the state capitol, and the date 
of the change, June 30, 1895, found us with a tiny desk, a chair, and a few 
volumes of reports, all by courtesy in a corner of the office of the then tabor 
commissioner in the capitol. From this small beginning, often in the face of 
grave objections, the Society moved, first into two small rooms on this (ground) 
floor, and finally, on August 39, 1898, into this room, afterward adding two small 
rooms on the north. These rooms should be suitably prepared and liberally 
fumisbed at the earliest practical moment. The furoishinga should comprise all 
necessary office conveniences and an educational display along all horticultural 
lines, such as preserved and imitation fruits; preserved and pictured insects in 
their various stages; models of horticultural implements and inventions; maps, 
drawings, photographs and other pictures, with necessary cabinets, cases, frames, 
etc., for preserving such collections. 

The year 1900 has been a good fruit year. Our state has brought forth a 
large crop of fruit; no variety was an entire failure. The strawberry crop waa 
immense, other berries better than usual, and, barring the effects of the weather 
of two years ago, the crop of cherries, plums and peaches was excellent. As is 
always the cose, some localities report failure, some partial success, others abun- 
dant success. Apples were in numbers a fair crop, but of inferior size. Rav- 
ages of insects, and a lack of tree vigor caused many to fall, and also caused the 
crop of good fruit to shrink in proportions. Opinions difFer as to the total out- 
put. This reminds us of the importance to the Society of gathered statistics ; the 
statutes give authority to the agricultural board by which they receive regular 
information in regard to agricultural products, swd information coming monthly, 
provision being made for rewarding the informants. The asseasora being com- 
pelled by law to gather certain statistics which are aggregated by the county 
clerks and such aggregates forwarded to the departmeot. On the blanks used 
there is little pertaining to horticulture; a simple statement of the number of 
fruit-trees. 

The duties of the agricultural department are great, but would not be injured 
in any way if the horticultural statistics were gathered on blanks of its own and 
the results compiled in this office. Bucb work would place this Society in diNot 
communication with the horticulturists of the state, and give to citizens and the 
world greatly needed and valuable information. At present we have no means 
of even guessing at the quantity of fruit grown or of the localities in which tha 
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different v&rietiea are host auoceaaf ul. Our apple* have taken several prizes at 
the Paris Exposition : The fruit ot 1899, in Kty ; fruit of 1900, in October. 

The time has about arrived when passive aubmisaion to nntonard oonditiona 
and unfavorable legislation detrimeota) to horticultural progress should cease, 
and aggression of the most vigorous sort be indulged in. The two great draw- 
backs to horticulture iu our state are drought and insect pests. Long enough 
these have been called visitations of providenoej and a calm resignation or supine 
indilTereDce haa allowed these two great forcea to conquer a large part of the re- 
sults of our labor. This should not continue. Horticultnrigts must awake with 
vigor aDd determination, and get into energetio action to remove, overcome or 
modify both. 

Drought can only be conquered bj water. RAin-making haa not yet proven a 
eucceaa, and tbe rain-maker, if he ever was aucoesBful, aeems to have lost his hold 
and gone glimmeriDg. Vat the neceaoary moisture required must come from tbe 
clouds. Of this natural rain much runs to waste, and such waste floods the low- 
landa, breaking dikes and levees, and is always a menace to, and ort«n a destroyer 
of, human life. A tragedy not uncommon is to see the weary and discouraged 
farmer, praying for rain, suddenly overwhelmed — with the crops cared tor by his 
toil — in a rush of water from a broken levee, the result of floods developed in the 
far away cations and needed all along tbe route by thirsty farms on its margin. 

Irrigation is of national importance; millions of fertile acres of our country, 
which, in time will be settled by our ever- increasing population, must be irri- 
gated to be useful. The nation should "save the forests and store the floods." 
These problems are so immense and of such grave importance that individual, or 
even aasooiated individual effort, must have little effect and become arbitrary and 
narrow in the distribution. With the national aid should also come state co- 
operation, to harmoniously regulate interstate river claims and water rights. 

The uinth annual session of the National Irrigation Ckmgress, which met last 
month in Chicago, believed it feasibls and right that the national government 
should build the reservoirs and main canals for storing flood waters, but that it 
should have no voice in the distribution of such water. They passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

"We hail with satisfaction the fact that both of the great political parties in 
the last campaign declared in favor of the reclamation of arid America, in order 
that settlers might build homes on the public domain, and to that end we urge 
upon congress that national appropriations commensurate with the magnitude 
of the problem should be made for the preservation of the forest and the refor- 
estation of denuded acres as natural storage reservoirs, and for the construction 
by the national government, as the part of its policy of internal improvement, 
of storage rpservoirs and other nojke for flood protection, and to save for us in 
aid of navigation and irrigation the water which now runs to waste, and for the 
development of artesian and subterranean sources of water-supply. 

"The water of all streams should forever remain subject to public control, and 
the right to the use of water for irrigation should inhere in the land irrigated, 
and beneficial use be the basis, the measure and the limit of the right. 

" We commend the efBcient work of the various bureaus of the national gov- 
ernment in the investigation of the physical and legal problems and other condi- 
tions relating to irrigation, and in promoting the adoption of more effective laws, 
customs and methods of irrigated agriculture, and urge upon congress the neces- 
sity of providing liiwral appropriations for this important work. 

" The work of building reservoirs necessary to store the floods should be done 
-directly by the government, under existing statutes relating to the employment of 
labor and hours of work, and under laws that will give to all American citizens 
a free and equal opportuuit? to get, first, employment; and then a home on the 
land." 
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A large committee went immediately to Waahington tO preaeat the matter to 
the president. Vice-preBident elect Rooaevelt and General Miles both indorsed 
the project bj autograph letters read before the congress. 

Now, it this one great drawback can be thue provided for, why cannot the other, 
namely, insect pesta, be similarly guarded against, controlled, or destroyed f Onr 
national board of asricuttnre is striving to prevent the importation of noxion» 
insects (would that it might have begun this work many years sooner). Hany 
states have passed stringent laws regulating this matter; but Kansas, usually 
near the advance line, has no Ian on her statute-books on this important subject> 
and but few laws protecting the interests of horticulture. 

Late in the session of the legislature of 1899 a bill creating a state entomo- 
logical board was prepared by FrofesBor Hunter, of the Kansas University, and 
introduced, but did not pass. I thoroughly believe that a similar bill should be 
passed, and, as the majority of the noxious insects are peculiarly detrimental and 
disastrous to horticulture, I believe this should be the office of information, and 
the secretary of horticulture should be a part of any state eotomolc^ical board 
or commission. I hope this body will favor such legislation. Here is a copy of 
the bill: 
An Act to promote and protect the horticultural and agricultural interests of 

the state by creating a state entomological board. 
Be it enacted lij/ the Legislature of the State of Kansas: 

Section 1. There is hereby created a state entomological t>oard, which board 
shall consist of the associate professor of entomology of the University of Kansas, 
the acting professor of entomology of the Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
the secretary of the Kansas State Horticultural Society. The members of this 
board shall be.designated as state entomologists, and shall serve upon this board 
without remuneration other than that each may receive as occupant of said pro- 
fessorship or secretary of horticulture. The said board shall meet on the third 
Tuesday of March in each year, aud organize by the election of a chairman, who 
shall hold such oSce until the succeeding anoual meeting. 

Sec. 2. Whenever it shall be known to any member of this board that there 
exists in any locality of the state an iusect seriously pernicious to the horti- 
cultural or agricultural interests of the state he shall report the matter to the 
chairman of said board, and said chairman shall personally inspect premises re- 
ported as infested or request the other entomologist of said cxMrd to inspect 
said premiaes. After inspection, the owoer, his tenant, or agent, shall be in- 
formed in writing of the findings, and be cotlfied to proceed at once to destroy 
such insects, larvie, or eggs ; he shall also be informed as to the most appropriate 
methods of doing it, and shall be allowed a reasonable time, not to esceed one 
week, in which to begin such work of eradication. 

Sec. 3. If, after due notice, instruction, and time, the owner or agent shall 
fail to comply with such notice, any member of said board is hereby empowered 
to enter upon such infested premises, and use such means and employ such as- 
sistance as will insure the thorough eradication of any noxious insects, larvae, or 
insect eggs. 

Sec. 4. In case of objection by said owner, his agent or tenant, to the findings 
or procedure of the state entomologist conducting the inspection, an appeal shall 
be taken to the board of county commissioners of the county wherein infested 
premises are situated, and their decision shall be final. Such appeal must be 
taken within three days, and shall act as a stay of proceedings until it is heard 
and decided. 

Sue, 5, The expenses attached to the inspection of infested or supposedly in- 
fested locahties, together with material employed in destroying pernicious insects, 
shall be met by the board of county commisBiocers of the county in which said 
premises are located, and said board of county commiseionere shall pay said ex- 
pense, upon presentation of an itemized statement by the state entomologist con- 
ducting the work, out of any funds not otherwise appropriated. In case it is 
deemed expedient to destroy intestedptanteortrees, no mdemnity shall be allowed 
for such plants. 

Sec. 6. In case any person or persons interfere with the members of the state 
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entomological board in the performsDce of its datiee, or fail or refuse to execute 
the direotiona of the said board of county commiBHionera after an appeal, the 
said iwrsoD or persons shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be 
fined in anj sum not exceeding {100. It shall tie the duty of the county attorney 
of the several countioB of thp state to enforce the proviaiona of thie section. 

Sec. T. Whenever a resident nurseryman desires his trees, scions and all such 
stock as is commonly known as nursery etock inspected for pernicious insects, he 
shall communicate hia If iahes to the chairman of the said board, and said chairman 
sball arrange with one of the members of said board for the inspection of said 
nursery stock or said chairman shall personally insiwct said stock. The time of 
inspection shall be arranged at a date convenient for said nurserymen and state 
entomologist conducting the inspection. If, after careful examination, said state 
entomologist finds no insects pernicious to said stock, either upon said stock or 
upon premiaee whereon said stock is located, he shall, upon payment of expenses 
incurred by said inspection, issue a certificate of inspection to that effect, such 
certificate to be attested and recorded by the secretary at the office in the state 
capitol. 

Sec. 8. In all oasee the inspecting entomologist shall furnish to the secretary 
a full and complete report, showiDK the kind of insects, eggs or larvse fonnd, t^e 
section and township where found, the extent of its depredations and spread, 
the means taken for eradication, and the quantity and size of the trees or plants 
destroyed by him, aod the expense incurred; all of which data, together with 
the day and date, shall be carefully recorded by the secretary in a book kept for 
the purpose in the office at the state capitol. 

Sec. 9. All acts incoDsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

The above bill wae introduced on first day, and was still on the calendar at 
the cloae. 

Local Horticultural Sodetif s.— KerB is the great point wherein we lack. 
There are forty in the state ; there should be 400 ; and if there were 400 live local 
horticultural societies in our state, Kansas would be the garden of the world. 
The memberships run from 10 up to 170 to a societj'. Many of our counties 
should have three or four large, working societies within their borders. If they 
had, take nurseries would stand no show; insect pests would be practically ob- 
literated; every farm home would have its table supplied with the goodly prod- 
ucts of the soil ; importationa of indigenous fruits would be rare; our canneries 
would be working on full time and full supplies ; and our exportations of home- 
grown horticultural products would be very large, and Kansas fruits would rival 
CaliforDia fruits in the markets of the world. 

Why do we import potatoes, onions, cabbage, berries, apples, plums, cherries, 
peaches, water- and muskmelons during the season when our own are being har- 
vested and should have precedence in the markets of our state ? The main 
reason, I believe, is the lack of aasociation and combination for educational, 
practical and financial benefits^a lack of horticultural cooperation. 

While workers in all lines of manufacture, mechanics or mining will, on call. 
take a day oflf to learn more of their chosen occupation, the state of the market, 
and future possibilities and probabilities, the horticulturist claims and believes 
that he is too busy and "cannot spare time." We truly believe that if the 
strenuous worker will take one day in each month off, consulting with his co- 
workers, he would, by added knowledge, so facilitate and felicitate his labors 
as that he could and would accomplish more than his stay-at-home, plodding 
neighbor. I find our most successful, intelligent and practical horticulturists 
are the leaders and pushers in the nearest local horticultural society. I hope 
each member here present will go home fully determined that there shall be in 
his localityalive, up-to-date horticultural society, if Aebasanypower or influence. 

Mistorical.— At no time in its thirty years of history has the State Horticul- 
tural Society been so welt equipped and prepared for work as at present, nor on 
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so intimate a footing witli eiat«r states aod Canada. Our memberafaip, especially 
ttie life membershipe, hate rapidly inoreased since July 1, 1896. Under ttieold 
administration, for twentyaii years, up till June 30. 1895, dity-one certificates 
of life membership were iaaued. Of these, twenty nere for caafa and fortj-oue 
for services. Obligrations unsettled at chauKB of administration required the 
issue of ten more for servioes, making fifty-one issued for services. 

Since July 1, 1895, fifty life certificates have been issued for full pay, and one 
for serTicee. 

Of the "old guard," including the organizers, seventeen have passed into the 
hereafter; eight have left the state, and quite a number are not in communica- 
tioD with the Society.* 

The history of horticulture in our state will some day be writteu, but it will 
neverbepossible to trulyshowhowgreatawork this Society has performed, nor its 
influences on the lives and happiness of our citizens. Kansas owee a heavy debt 
to the horticulturists who disinterestedly publish the results of lifelong experi- 
ence and labor, costing teua of thousands of dollars and much tribulation. The 
result attained at home, the gold and silver medals, diplomas and eucominms re- 
ceived abroad, verify our state motto. 

As in our civilization, our education, our self-culture, and our agriculture, so 
in our horticulture, we pass " btiro' tribulation to the stars." 

pBBBiDENT Wsllbousb: The subject of small fruits will now be takMi up. 
Hr. Kenoyer is first on the program. 

F. L. Kznoteb: Piease bear in mind that I am reporting my own section 
only. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

, Bt F. L. Kbhotek, Independence. 

Id southeastern Kansas, the autumn drought of 1899 proved fatal to red rasp- 
berry canes and destroyed many strawberry plantations. On my farm, straw- 
berries made about a half stand of fine, stocky plants. Kansas raspbemes, 
Luoretia dewberries and Early Harvest, Eittatinny and Kenoyer blackberries, 
the only tested varieties of the raspberry and blackberry that have proven a suc- 
cess in my locality, all passed through the drought uuinjnred and made a heavy 
growth of canes. All varieties of berry plants, where properly cared /or, 
passed through the winter in perfect condition. The past season has been, all 
things considered, the t)est in the last ten years tor the growing, ripening, har- 
vesting and marketing of small fruits. 

Almost all varieties of strawberries bore a heavy crop of fine berries, the only 
exceptions coming under my notice being the Marshall and Belt. Theee varie- 
ties blighted. I have discarded them, as they did not pay expenses. My most 
profitable varieties were Parker Earle and Brandywine. These produced the 
greatest number of strictly fancy berries, which are always the money-makers in 
the home market. The Clyde bore one or two pickings of enormous berries, the 
remainder of the crop drying on the vines before maturing. The old Miner's Pro- 
lific, owing to its superior quality for table use and ability to stand severe drought 
and total neglect, is grown more extensively in my section than any other variety. 
About half of its berries grade "fancy." The Gandy bore a good crop of large 
berries, but it is not productive on all soils. Many other varieties, such as Beder- 
wood, Warfield, Haverland, Tennessee, etc., were very satisfactory in yield, but 
the berries grade too small for top of the market. 

*W, S. Colei, ot Oswego. Labette oonnty, diad siuoe above was writlea, viz., Uaj 10, ISO! . 
He was (or two yeara a Crnetfle.and for manj jeara bd aoUve member of thii oooiatj, and sleatl- 
iog praocical hortlcnlttirist of LabeCIe county. 
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The K&nsaa raspberrj bore an abnndance of eztra-fioe berries. We grow no 
□tbet blftDko&pB loi market. All varietiee of red rupberrj suocutnbed to the 
autumn drought. 

Luoretia dewberry bore a heavy orop of very large berries, and promiaea to be 
most profitable, It should be planted exteosively. 

Early Harvest and Kittatinny are the only varieties of blackberries cultivated 
to any ooDsiderable extent Id my tooatity. They each bore a full crop. You must 
remember that Bouthem Eansas has a full month more of hot, summer Bunehiue 
and drying winds than northern Kansas; consequently, Tartoti«B that thrive the 
best here in the north are often worthless in the south. There the Snyder black- 
berry usually "goes to seed"; the Erie berries turn red and hard, inatvad of 
black and juicy ; the Lawton, when it should be ripe and sweet, ia sour enough 
to make a pig squeal ; the canes of Btone'a Hardy, ere they have seen the firat 
f roets of winter, are as dead as a stone, and are as hard, if not as hardy ; and so 
on down the list. While not all varieties that pay in the north are a success 
there, I have yet to see a variety of small fruit that succeeds there and does not 
succeed equally as well in the north. Within the past few years what eeems to 
me to be as nearly perfect a blackberry as yet produced has come under my ob- 
servation. [ Here Mr. Eenoyer gave a brief history and desoriptiou of this new 
berry. I 

The market prices of berries last summer, except blackberries, were higher 
than for several years past. Strawberries averaged 91.75 per orate tor fancy, 
91.25 tor ordinary kierries ; blackberries, (1 for Early Harvest, 91.30 for Kitta- 
tinny ; dewberries, $1.60 1 raspberries, 13. I eell nearly all my berries in the 
home market. I consider a well-worked home market worth twice ae much as a 
good shipping market. I have ray berries carefully grown, carefully picked, 
carefully graded, carefully handled, and, as for as possible, sold direct to con- 
sumers. I put all first-grade berries in boxes differing from all other boxes in 
the home market and with a rubber stamp label each box "Sunny Slope Fancy 
Fruit, Grown by F. L. Kenoyer." 

Last year I used stamped Leslie boxes for fancy berries. In a few days after 
marketing them, some of the boxes would reappear in the grocers' windows re- 
filled with scrawny, knotty berries, labeled "Fancy Fruit, Grown by F. L. Ke- 
noyer." This year I used the X. L. box, made at St. Joseph, Mo. It ia the 
most attractive box made. Unscrupulous growers did not gather up these boxes 
for refilling, ae they did not fit their crates. I never fill stamped boxes with in- 
ferior berries. The stamp ia a guarantee of the quality of the berries. 

In the third district the average set to small fruits last spring was increased 
probably twenty- five per cent, over the previous year. The season waa favorable 
throughout for plant growth, and the preeeot outlook is favorable tor our wel: 
coming in the twentieth century with the best small-fruit crop on record. 

REPORT ON SMALL FRUITS. 

By H. £. OaODBt.1,, TeeaaiHb. 

Strawberries in new beds came through the winter in good condition. Old 
beds were badly killed out. First blossoms appeared about April 12, on the 
Clyde, Bederwood, Captain Jack and Warfleld following closely. 

Have not found any better way of planting than the spade method. Set 
three patches without removing the dirt from the roots of plants. Was disap- 
pointed with results obtained thereby. Find it pays big to have the ground in 
beet poaaible condition before putting out plants; and light cultivation Kbould 
follow at once after setting of plants. 
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We marketed onr first etrawberries the 17th of Maj, from Warfleld and Cap- 
tain Jack varieties. The Clfde would head the list, but as I eo)d outbo oloBel; 
on plants I was able to fruit but very (ew of the Clyde. The Captain Jack and 
Warfleld did Moeptionally well with us this year. The first few pickings were 
below par on account of excessive rain, followed by hot, dry weather. Our pick- 
ing seasoD wasof about three weeks' duration, audon the whole very satisfactory. 
Am unable to give estimate of yield, as every row of my new patch was dug 
into for plants. Our average price was 91.50 per crate for the entire crop. The 
Clyde is a very promising berry. The few plants I had were well loaded with 
nice berries. 

The Bobach was an entire failure with us this year. The Qandy gave a very 
light crop. Parker Earle, Shuckiass and Ironclad gave fair crops. - The Splen- 
did, Staples, Lovett and Glen Mary stood the hot, dry summer months remark- 
ably well. Have not fruited the latter varieties as yet, but tfaey have made a 
fine plant growth. 

Finiehed setting two acres of strawberries the 6th of November that are in 
fine condition at this time, the last set looking better than the first, on account 
of weather being more favorable. Have set some as late as the 20th of this 
month (December), 

The most of our berries are under prairie-hay mulch at this time and in good 
growing condition, without any frost in the ground, Have not found anything 
as good for mulching as prairie hay, clear from noxious weed seeds. Good clean 
straw would be nest choice. 

Our experience with the Parker Elarle difters somewhat from reports made 
last year as to them being susceptible to cold. Two years ago last October (about 
the 20tb) we set TOGO Parker Earle. Failed to get a part of them mulched, but 
notwithstanding they went through the winter O. K. Last winter had a small 
patch of Parker Earle in a low place, where, after a thaw, they were covered 
with water, which froze solid and remained so for about ten days. I supposed 
they were gone sure, but, on the contrary, they came through nicely and yielded 
a fair crop of berries this year. Our trouble with them is that they blight badly 
when the crop is about half matured. Not quite so bad where under irrigation. 
Before leaving the strawberry, I will note the experience of a neighbor which 
came under my observation. Two years last spring, for the sake of economy, he 
selected fifty nice Warfleld plants that failed to blossom; these were put in plant 
bed the following year; three patches were set in different locations, all of which 
made good plant growth, but were failures iil the way of fruit this year, wheo 
they should have produced a full crop. 

Raspberries were pretty badly kilted out in this locality. Ours gave about 
half a crop, the Kansas doing the best. 

I know of one man who is making a success of the Kansas raspberry ; is get- 
ting full crops every year, of flue berries. They are planted on river bottom on 
the north side of timber, giving them a windbreak on the south. 

Blackberries gave us a good crop this year. Early Harvest, Eva, Snyder and 
Kittatinny doing the best. 

DiacnssioN. 
J. L. Butlbk: Parker Earle strawberry blights bsdly; I think it requires 
rich ground and plenty of fertilizer to grow s good crop every year, but it does 
not stand the winter. It produces a large plant and stays in fruiting four weeks. 
I make more money off Parker Earle than any variety I ever planted. 

A. L. EnTBMiNaBB: I tried Parker Earle two years ago, and fo.und it bore too 
much fruit and would not stand drought. It will stand the cold better, I raised 
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it OD rioh bottom land, and think it a Tarie^ that will suit some localitiee and 
not otheri. 

F. W. Dixon; I grow a few strawbeirieB, and find the Oandy is the best. 
It is of fine flavor and people are just finding out its value, as the demand for 
plants IB increasing. The best plants we bare are Starman. Alter the first 
picking the berries are verf firm and fine for sbippine. The Bubaob stands the 
test for good berries. Bisel is also a good varlet;. 
A. Mbksbr : la the Aroma a good plant producer f 

F. W. Dtxok: Not as good as Gand;. Another new berry, originated in Ar- 
kansas, is the Bush Cluster. It is something phenomenal, and is certainly one of 
the beat introductions in the strawberry line. The Provident Queen has been 
having a "puff "from Illinois. One of the best pollenizers for Warfield is Staple. 
The berry is a little too dark, but it is a good pollenizer for the Warfield, which 
is one of our best varieties ; it makes a good berry. During drought the plants 
become small. Bismarck succeeds in some places, but after about the third pick- 
ing it gets quite small. An observation I wish to mention ia, that if we pollenize 
Bisel with Bismarck the berries oome perfect, while those poltenized with Cap- 
tain Jack were a failure. Captain Jack was an absolute failure this year. One 
of our earliest berries is Eioelsior, though we have another claimed to be earlier. 
I suppose that after awhile we will hare them [ripe] by the time the frost is out 
of the ground. Johnson's Early makes good plants. Begert is better than Bu- 
baoh. Parker £arle requires a light soil, with plenty of fertilizer. Sometimes it 
bears freely, sometimes not, The plants have winter-killed with me two or three 
times. Windsor Chief, a late berry, always does well. Bandy still maintains its 
record as the beet late berry. Raspberries are not profitable with us. For two 
years they have been almost a failure, We try to maintain late cultivation. I be- 
lieve that if we continue cultivation late during a dry fall the raspberry will stand 
it better, 

A Mbmber: Tell us how you cultivate after they commence to ripen T 
F. W. Dixon: That ia juat what we cannot do. There is only one that does 
stand the racket, and it beats Mr. Griesa's Cardinal raspberry. Of blackberries, 
the new £1 Dorado is one of the best. It does not seem to be overproductive. 
The Snyder aeems to be overproductive. We had a good crop this year. The 
Kittatinny was the very best we btid on tbe place. A number ot other black- 
berries made fine growths. 

A. L. Entbminger ; How stwut LucretiaT 

F. W. Dixoh: The canes ofLucretia will not stand the winter unless covered. 
There ia always something new coming up that does not perform as welt as tha 
gentleman introducing them says they will. 

R. Db Gasmo: I have been listening to Mr. Dixon. I intend ordering some 
Nick Ohmer plants from him, and I see he says nothing about them. 

F, W. Dixon: Nick Ohmer is a complete failure with us. This year it did 
fairly well, but whenever we have anything that is a complete failure in fruit 
growth we discard it. Nick Ohmer produces plants and nothing elae. 

J. W. Gbxxn : I would like to ask Mr. Kenoyer bow he knotvt the parentage 
of his blackberry? He tells us it is a cross between Early Harvest and Kitta- 
tinny. The only blackberry on my place is the Early Harvest. What I would 
like to know is if Mr. Kenoyer knows this Is tbe parentage, and whether it is a. 
deliberate cross or merely a happening ? 

F, L. KzHoxER : In regard to knowing the parentage ot a plant that has not 
been croBB-fertiliied by hand, I know that there were only Early Harvest and 
Kittatinny growing on my place, and no others within miles of it; so I infeired. 
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th»t it was & croes between them. The canes oannot be diBtingnlahed from Eulj 
Harvetit, bat the beiiy is diatinctly of the KittatioD; type, and oat lik» Earl; 
Harreet. Those on exhibition have been Bhrunken by preeervativee and do not 
show the true size of the berry. Our president and aecretary have both seen the 
berry. I seat some in June — their ripening time— and an explanation from them 
might be Id order. 

SzCRBTABY Barhka: The berries now on exhibition, together with a box of 
the berries, were sent me at the time they were ripening. I found them to be 
entirety different in Savor from Early Harvest. Mr, Eenoyer has a letter from 
me that I wrote him at the time, denoting their points that I discovered then. 
The berry has a good, true blackberry flavor. 1 could probably have found bet- 
ter specimens had I been in his patch. You will see that it is a very fine ap- 
pearing Ijerry. [Preserved on the cane in glass jar.] 



SECOND DAY— AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Dkcbhbeb 28, 1900. 
AUDITIKO commiitek's bkport. 
Mk. Frssidemt : We bave examined the accounts and vouchers of the treas- 
urer and find all correct. We have also examined the secretary's report, show- 
ing the Btnount appropriated by the legislature, the amount drawn, and the 
amount on hand. We find this report correct. B. F. VjM( Orssol, 

J. C. Bbcklet, 

H. E. GOODBLL, 

The report was adopted. Vommitlee. . 



a. W. Maffht: I have tried sixty-five varieties of new strawberries at one 
time. I have been trying for yeAe to get Eometbing better than Parker Earle 
for a stsminate and Warfield for pistil late. Warfield Is undoubtedly the best for 
shipping, and Parker EJarte next. At one time I was afraid to use Parker Earle 
as a pollenizer, but, after experimenting, I am aatisfled that Parker Earle is a 
safe pollenizer for the Warfield. It is inspiiing to see the fruit around Parker 
Earle. The only objection to it is that it makes few^ilants. As an experiment 
I used Parker Earle to polleuize twenty-four different varieties. I now have 
seedlings from Parker Earle and these various pistillate varieties. I am going 
to describe these berries which I am experimenting with. 1 have many different 
varieties. I want something latef by about two wetka than Gandy, We all do. 
We want more plants than the Warfield makes — of course we do— with foliage 
about as large as pie- plant. We want double the yield, and each single berry as 
large as a hen's egg. Now, should we not grow enthusiaetic over [twentieth cen- 
tury] new fruits? There is a legitimate pride in originating new fruit. David 
Harum says "farming all day and cboring at night." In fruit-growing a man 
never get any slack time. The men that originates a new fiuit should make 
money by it. 

BEST HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTO. 

By J. L. Williams, Ebubbs CiC)'. 

In traveling over the state during the last year we have visited many fruit- 
growers and gardeners, and find a large variety of implements in use, many of 
wfaidi are antiquated and out of date, and, after much thought, inquiry, and in- 
spection, we find but few practically adapted to our needs. In implements for 
the preparation of the soil for planting, the last century has been one of advance- 
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ment Id all Hues. Compare the present imptementa with those used twenty-flve 
years aeo. In this report it is utterly impossible to give the particular feature* 
of any one make of goods, but we suggest that, if any member Is interested, a 
'etter properly addreated to an; of the manufacturers or their agects will bring' 
the Deeded information, and they will take lime and pains in eiplaiuing the 
merits of their several lines of goods. 

Id preparing the soil for seeding, we find the hand and sulky plows manu- 
factured by the Morrison Manufacturing Company, of Port Madison, Iowa, pos- 
seea valuable features over others. When it oomea to harrows, there is no end to 
variety and style. The principal harrow recommended is the lever harrow, in a 
steel frame ; in this style there are aii or seven dozen, all made practically alike. 
The Morrisoo Manufacturing Company seem to be the only one who have made 
any radical improvement in this style of harrow, which improvement is a valu- 

This company also makes a line of beet cultivators, pullers, and planters, and 
an orchard cultivator for working under apple trees while the team walks out 
and clear away from the tree. They also make the Keystone weeder, for atraw- 
berries and garden -truck of all kinds. After diligent inquiry aodaearch, we failed 
to find the above-mentioned tools in the line of any other manufacturer. Should 
you desire to look the matter up yourselves, address your inquiries to MesBrs. 
Buford & George, Kansas City, Mo., general agents, who will oarefully furnish 
desired information. 

In looking up the single- and double-shovel plows and five-tooth eultivators, 
our oonclusion was that the Brown, made at Zaneaville, Ohio, leads all others, 
owing to the peculiar form of the shovels and their manner of adjustment. 

In the preparation of the ground for seeding, we should not overlook the 
roller. The old-fashioned field roller was all right in its day, but the new, up-to- 
date steel roller, with its large drum, which makes it draw muoh easier, is har- 
dier and more effective. 

We found only two lines of seeders, drills, and planters. First, the Planet Jr., 
a very complete line of drills, planters, one-man cultivators, and weeders. all of 
which have attachments by which almost any kind of work can be done in any 
ground. An instrument that particularly struck our fancy was the Bradley com- 
bined seed-drill, planter, cultivator, weeder, and hiller. This instrument is fitted 
with a marker and attachments, so that you can drill in rowe or drop in hills in 
rows, cultivate, weed or hill at your pleasure, all with the one and same tool. 
Another cultivator that is worthy of mention is the "Eaaf," of peculiar con- 
struction, and particularly adapted to our use. It also has attachments as in 
both the others. All these are exclusively hand-power tools, no horse being- 
used, one man only operating them succeaefull;. 

We came across the new Aspinwall potato-planter, which drops and plants 
the same as a corn^planter. This is a handy implement, and one that will save 
potato growers much hard work. 

DiacussiON. 

A Member: I would like to ask if you ever used the plow you speak of ? 

Ma. Whitbseb: It is Clark's California cutaway, reversible plow. A. Men- 
denhall, Kinmundy, III., has the agency. 

Major Hoi^ikoer : There were some of those implements in Wichita. I wae 
told I could get them there. 

Mr. Rorison : I would like to ask wherein is the advantage in cutting away ? 
I presume the same principle applies in that as does in all of the disk harrows. I 
surely never would buy a cutaway. It might be compared with a plow that cuts 
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a few incbee and jumps a fen inches. We are using the solid disk. It opens the 
furrow, kills the weede, and 1 do not believe it woald be expedient to aubatitute 
ft cutawaj' for it. 

A Member: Do 70U have trouble in the eutawa? diek bending ? 

Mr, RoBiaoN: Yes, I have had them bend; but the greatest trouble is that 
it doea not cut clean. 

Dr. G. Bohreb: After the treee are flret set out, I find nothing better than a 
one-horie plow. Use it fourself . Do not out the roots, but, after the trees are of 
Borne size, a disk harrow is certainly all right. 

J. W. RoBisoH ; I do not like the disk. It is a horse killer. The disk har- 
row is good after the trees get some size, aod after that the Acme barrow is the 
very best. It crushes clods and keeps the aurfaoe level. I have a cherry orchard 
as clean as this floor is now and I used nothing but an Acme harrow. It ia not 
intended to plow with or destroy any but small weede. You have got to use it 
when the weeds are very amall. I know of no implement yet invented which will 
go between my trees now. They are Uiirty feet apart and the limbs meet. I do 
not know that it would do them any good now. The varieties in my apple 
orchard are Ben Davis and Smith's Cider. I have found the Diamond plow a 
good tool to use. 

' G. W. Maffkt; It seems that a good tool is not well understood by the mem- 
bers. In working among young trees we heap them up. Is there anything that 
will work the soil away and back to the tree again ? * The improved disk harrow 
as is used in orchards now has two levers. The ordinary disk barrow will work 
away from the tree and, reversing, it will work back. The orchard diab harrow as 
now made has an adjuster. It is an ordinary disk until you acrew on two frames, 
and when that is done one guard or diak is ten or twelve feet and the other five or 
six feet from the tree. You can bring the disk towards the tree or turn it away, 
as you please. Anybody knowa if you get it down to three disks on the gang an 
ordinary team can swing it to advantage in any orchard. 

Geo. a. Blair: I have a disk such as he describes; manufactured, I think, 
by the Johnson Hardware Manufacturing Company. When jou place those 
frames on, it works eleven feet from outside to outside. It' has a three-horse 
doubletree. It takes pretty good horeee, and I do not believe two ordinary 
horses could do very good work with it. You change the action from or to the 
trees by changing the gang disk from this side to the other. 

J. W. RonisoH ; The number of the disks and the depth is under the opera- 
tor's control. The more slant you give it, the deeper it goes; the sharper it is, 
the cleaner cut it makes. If you want to work faster than three disks on a side, 
put on six disks and six horses. We double the work of one man by using more 
borsea. In Illinois, I raised an eigh^-acre orchard, and found that a short aingle- 
tree and a short tug were best. We bad a short tug running over the end of the 
eiogletree, and rarely barked a tree ; if you wilt uae the same horsea all the time, 
they learn just how to swing. When I had to plow, I was careful to make no 
back furrow between the treea, and was ready (or planting. Mark oft in cross- 
rows, and take the planter and plant it by hand, and you have a cheok-row field 
in your orchard. It will occupy no more time in attention and cultivation than 
if there was no orchard in the field. In cultivating both ways you have clean 
cultivation, and. if the borer must be fought, you have everything clean except- 
ing a few weeds about the tree ; and I know of no other way to manage them but 
the old-fashioned "man with a hoe." 

B. F. Smith: In strawberry culture I have used the Planet cultivator for 
fourteen years, and find.it the best. I believe in the old-fashioned hoe. In the 
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spring I use a five-tooth and a thirteen-tooth oultivator. Thta ia run three or 
(our inches deep. Tbeo, wbea raio cotnM, the old-fashioned hoe is the beat tool. 
If I could get a man to hoe as I do m;self I would pa; him tUt; centa per daj 
more than regular wages. It is hard to get a man to bend hia back. Ae long as 
we raise strawberries ws must do a good deal of hand work. Dizon spoke of a 
Btrawberr7 planter; I know of nothing better than hand planting. 

J. W. Grebn : I have five acres of orchard that hoa not been cultivated for 
years. I believe in mowing it and letting the undei^rowth fall down. I find the 
ground so melktw that jdj ahoea sink deeply in walking through the orchard. 
The moles and earthworms help the work. This mulching is (our or five iucbes 
deep. Now, should I keep on thua, or should I use aome of the machinery re- 
ferred to ? I want to know what I am now to do with these five acres that are so 
mellow that I sink deeply where the clover is growing. 

D. G. Watt: We use a disk barrow with four disks on a side. Two horses 
pull it all right, and we are well aatisfled with it. It keeps the ground loose and 
mellow. 

BPEAYING. 

By PsoP. S. J. HuNTU. 

Early in April, 1900, the following letter was sent to several bortioulturieta : 

"Dbab Sir — In accordance with previoua arrangements, I send you the plans 
which will be followed in a block o( 500 trees which I, myself, will spray as a 
test. This outline you will follow and keep an accurate note upon everything 
pertaining to the work. Following is the formula: Paris green, 1 pound; freshly 
slaked lime, 2 pounds; water, 160 gallons. First, be sure you have pure Paris 
green ; some of the material placed upon the market la composed of colored lime, 
flour, or other adulteration. Place some in ammonia, and if it dissolves, leaving 
no sediment, you may know that it is pure. Mix it and the lime with just enough 
water to make a thin paste ; then pour this mixture into the required amount of 
water and allow to stand at leaat twenty-four hours before using. This spray 
should be applied with some good spraying-pump, having some kind of stirring 
apparatus to keep it thoroughly stirred. 

"The next gueation is when to apply it. A careful studf of the life-history of 
this little worm of the codliog-moth shows that it usually enters the apples at 
the blossom or rose end ; therefore, the object of spraying is not to cover the 
leaves, the branches, nor the apple, but simply to fill the rose eod of the little 
apple with it, so that the little worm's flrst breakfast while tunneling into the 
apple will be largely composed of Paris green, a substance which will unques- 
tionably cause serious consequences to the worm in queatJon. After the apple 
has set four or five days the rose or blossom end closes up ; that ia, the calyx at 
the outer end of the apple folds in, after which it is impossible to get any of the 
fiuid into thia cavity, and the work of apraying then is time and labor lost. Here 
ia where many fail in the desired results. 

"To use the poisonous spray most effectually, we must understand that it ia 
necessary to fill the blossom end of each apple with poison within a week after 
the blossoms fall, for this is where the little apple-worm gets its first few meals, 
and it is practically our only chance to fill it with this spray. Walch the de- 
veloping fruit as the blossoms are falling, and remember that while the falling of 
the blossoms is about the time to begin sprsying, ths closing of the blossoming 
end is always the time to stop spraying. There are only four or five days in 
which the work can be done effectually. One or two thorough sprayings are 
sufficient, provided that at least twenty-four hours intervene between the work 
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and rainfall. G«t your epnjing machine in working order at once, and if neces- 
sary write me upon any point which you may desire further infonnatioii. Do 
. not tail to keep note upon the way you mixed the spray, the time when you 
sprayed, the amount required for each tree, the number of timee sprayed, and 
other olMervatioDB, all of which will be of intereBt." 
RKPORTS ON epRAYino. 

A. E. Dickinson, Meriden: There were but few wormy apples early in the 
aeaaou, either in the sprayed or uneprayed trees, nor were there many at picking 
time except amoofr the Ben Davis, in the sizteen-year orchard, where there were 
more at picking time than ever before. Neither I nor the man who asaorted the 
apples, nor the pickere, could observe any difference in the number of wormy 
apples among not-sprayed, sprayed or twice-sprayed trees. Bitter rot nearly 
ruined the crop on a portion of the Ben Davis trees in the six teen -yearnsld or- 
chard. The best apples in the orchard— largest, fairest, freest from worms aod 
bitter rot— were in the lowest part of the orchard, the greater part of which was 
not sprayed. So far as I have been able to observe, I have derived do benefit 
from the spraying. 

A. Oberndor/, Centralia: Icannoteee much difference, exceptaetoquality. 
The fruit on the sprayed trees was less damaged by worms. 

J. A. Thompton: In regard to my spraying experiment of April 27, you 
visited me, and we selected a block of trees <100) in the southwest corner, about 
twelve years old; varieties, Jonathan, Missouri Pippin, Minkler, and Ben Davis. 
On May 4 I sprayed this block, the calyx lobes being spread open and turned up- 
ward in a position to bold the spray. A common force-pump was used with a 
Wellhouse nozzle, which made a very fine spray, the pumping being done by 
hand. On this day (May i) there was every indication of an abundant crop. 
On the 7th we had quite a heavy rain, which may have washed the spray off. 
On the Sth we sprayed these trees again. On this date it was very evident that 
there would not be a full crop, as 1 could find very few apples on the Missouri 
Pippins and Minklers. The Jonathans and Ben Davis were better, but Dot full. 
By the 12th many of the leaves, especially on the lower branches, showed the 
effects of the spray by turning yellow. On the lltb the calyx was closing, and 
on the 15th it began to rain, which continued until the 19th. By this time it 
was too late to spray, as the calyx lobes were closed. We also sprayed another 
block of 100 trees in another orchard <Ben Davis) at the same time. Our crop 
this year was practically a failure, but not from codling-moth. First, we had a 
poor set of fruit; next, the fruit was damaged by scab to such an extent as to 
render the moat of it unmarketable, Codling-moth did very little damage com- 
pared with the scab. We had five different places in our orchard where the 
fruit was fairly good, and the two blocks sprayed were among these. Now, as to 
the real object of the experiment : there were no satisfactory results, as the trees 
sprayed were not any more free from worms than the other good blocks which 
were not sprayed. I can only say that it certainly did no harm. 

Wm. Mitchem, Argentine : 1 followed the suggestions contained in your let- 
ter of last April in spraying for codling-moth, The spray was in the proportion 
of one pound Paris green and two pounds unslaked lime to 160 gallons of water. 
For convenience, I put five pounds Paris green and ten pounds lime separately 
into water to soak and slake. Soon as the lime had slaked I worked it to a 
paste and placed it and the Paris green in a barrel, added sufficient rain-water to 
make twenty gallons, and stirred it thoroughly. After I had allowed it to soak 
for twenty-four hours, was ready to spray. To each forty-gallon barrel of water 
I added one gallon of the mixture, stirred thoroughly, and sprayed with mist 
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spray. I uaed spnyei with ttro hose. K«if«r pears apn^ed April 28 and Hay 3 
were good qoalitj' and full of fruit. I comnieDced apray ioK apples for oodling- 
moth May 3, and finished May 9. Our sevao year-old trees used between two 
and tbree pinUi per tree. Od Gaoo and Wineaap I have an BTerage good crop. 
They are not free ttom the insect peat. My Ben Darie have been badly infested 
for the last three yeara. Thia year, while not free, they are much improved and 
have not dropped so badly. We are gathering and storing the winter varieties. 
I intend to spray another year when the apples are at the same stage of growth, 
but make the spray twice the strength, and spray twice, if poasible. The work 
crowded so much last spring that I was able to spray but once. I consider it & 
benefit this year, and think the spray could be made much atronger, to destroy 
the young codling-moth, without injury to foliage. 

S, S, Dickinton, Lnrned: My first spraying was April 34 and 25, using 
Bordeaux — mix vitriol four pounds, lime four pounds, anenio one pound; mix 
in mxt7 gallona of water. Sprayed the whole orchard. Buds were opening on 
Pippins, Winesaps and Ben Davis April 27, 28, 20, 30, May 1. Trees a perfect 
bouquet. We had two and one-faalf inches of water fall during those days. 
Sprayed again on May 1, using Bordeaux and one pound Paris green to the fifty 
gallons of water. We sprayed 100 trees. Some trees with Paris green on May 
17, Two rows — eighty trees — left without spraying; balance of orchard with 
arsenioat mixture and Bordeaux, one to five times. Owing to rain and wet 
weather the work was done between showers, and could not keep track of time; 
a tew trees, later bloomers, were full of apples — Early Harvest, Red June, Wine, 
Cooper's Early White, Huntaman, and Jacet; the amount of material used, one 
gallon on ten-year-old trees; twenty-year trees, two gallons; by driving on both 
sides every twig was thoroughly wet, rains next hour washing it off. To get at 
canker-worms. May 16, a barrel sprayer on a sled with horsee was stuck in the 
mod, yet the worms flouriehed. On trees not sprayed, the apples were all wormy ; 
sprayed with Paris green, two sprayings, two-thirds were wormy; two sprayings 
with arsenical mixture, one-half were wormy. A third spraying on a few trees 
May 22, but very few wormy apples. 



Profebsor Hdhtbr: The question of spraying is getting pretty old. We con- 
cede that it pays to spray. Wefindvery few thatdonot agree that it pays to spray 
fungous diseases, and few who advise spraying for the codling-moth. It was the 
intention this year, when the outline of work was laid out, to find out whether 
spraying was beneficial in disposing ol the oodling-moth. Regarding the life of 
this moth, a brief review will not be out of place. At this season we find the 
cocoon in cells around the roots of the trees, which have perhaps been wrapped 
with paper to help them secrete themselves. In the early days of spring they 
come out and lay their eggs. Now, experiments have proven that atxiut ninety 
per cent, of the young worms that hatch grow to maturity. We went into an 
orchard and found newly hatched worms. They come to maturity, get down into 
the apple, causing premature decay, and between the lat of June and the 1st 
July, in this locality, pass through the chrysalis state and come out again from 
the halt- or full-grown apple. Now, it will be apparent to you that it would be 
highly improbable to throw into a single apple enough of the spraying fluid to 
kill it; so that spraying of the second crop seems to be unnecessary, or at least 
useless. Spraying experiments this year were directed solely to the first crop. 
To illustrate, it you will just use a spray pump, it is essential to have something 
at the bottom that will stir the mixture, and to have two nozzles — the Vemoral 
for fine spraying and the Seneca for the coarse spraying. It is possible to fill the 
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tree with eooufh liqaid to do the work, but after the buds have closed up it is 
waated. There are only a few days in the eeaeon wheasprBjiug for codliog-moth 
b ot advantage. The different varieties should be sprayed at different times. 
So I would merely auggeet that possibly when the work has been unsuocessful, 
the time has been unfavorable. I think if I take up the oorrespondeDce had 
with several members of this Society who carried on the work during the aeasoD, 
without going into details, that it will illuatrate the point in question. The point 
we want to find out is, whether it pays to spray the first crop. To get the second 
brood is another question. To get the second you may do as told yesterday — 
knock them off from cloth bands into a good strong solution of kerosene.* 

J. W. RoBiaoN: What is the matter with using the clothes- wringer to kill 
them with f 

PBorssBOR Hunter: That is a good way. . . . The spraying we did was 
on the farm of Mr. Polk, near Lawrence. We did the work and allowed him the 
results. Thespray pumpusedwasths "Pomona." . . . We produce in this 
state two broods of codling-moth. The second brood will be considered later. 

PKoy. E, A. Popbmok: Whydo you use Paris green instead of London purpleT 

Pbop. B. J. Hdntxb: There is more arBeoic in Paris green than in London 

FROPRsaoB FoFENox; Why not use pure arsenic ? 

Fbopebsob Hunter : It is more expensive. 

PRorESBOB Popbhoe: Do you use blue vitriol in this mixture? Will it an- 
swer the same purpose as the Bordeaux mixture? 

Pbopbssor Hunter : You make your mixture the same as the Bordeaux mix- 
ture — six pounds blue vitriol, four pounds of lime, and use it in the Paris green 
eolutton. Make thorn separately; mix your lime and blue vitriol in one, and the 
Paris green in another, and pour tbem together. 

pROPBSSOB Fopbnoe: I understand that London purple is far from being a 
ctiemioal compound, and that its commercial value cannot be depended upon 
without its being analyzed. I understood Professor Hunter to say that he let 
the mixture stand twenty-four hours before using it. I have always understood 
and practiced that, owing to the insolubility of Paris green, and also owing 
to the danger coming from spraying sound fruits, especially with soluble arsenic, 
that it should not be allowed to stand at all. We experimented with a quantity 
left over in the pump, and next morning the soluble arsenic was so strong that 
we simply dropped the leavps off the trees by the application. My experience is, 
that the quicker you can put it on the trees after it is mixed the better. The 
more soluble the arsenic is the more danger. It would seem that it is nothing 
to know that the spraying was done on May 5, unless you know tlie date of flow- 
ering. The date at one season gives us no clue to the date of the season the next 
year. The general drift of this experiment has been pretty well passed over for 
many years. I would say that Professor Hunter has practically, except in the 
amount, carried out the same experiment that was carried out In the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station in 18S8. We made some experiments there that may be of in- 
terest. We found it a fact that two sprayicga did more good than one, and that 
three sprayings did more good than two, being about ten days apart. We found 
by actual trial that two eprayinga were decidedly better than one, but three 
sprayings only slightly better that two, for the codling-moth alone. 

J. M. Ibvin; Is not Professor Hunter mistaken in saying white arsenic 
is more expensive? At the Illinois state meeting two weeks ago it was recom- 
mended that white arsenic be used because of its being less expensive. 

Major Hotainoeb: I want to say this— that even scieoce is learning eom» 
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things. You know, Ur. Prealdent, that out profeeaoM tea jMr* ago told us that 
Pftcia greea was a panacea for evetything. I dety an; one to prove that a codling- 
moth baa been killed by Paris green. Do 70U know, Ptofesaor Hunter, that you 
have ever killed a codling-moth with Paria green ? 

PROFBBaoRHuifTEB; I have seen the dead worms. 

Major UoLaiNOER: I will aay that if we were to use the method you spoke of 
in banding the trees, we would know what we had. When I place a baud around 
a tree and catch ten or twelve of these moths, I know I have gotten that many, 
and when we know that the mother moths each contain 200 eggs in their bodies, 
we know that we bave gotten just that many. I do not believe that you have 
killed them with a spray. I know of one man who is read as an authority on 
this subject who was never in a horticultural meeting in his life. I say we have 
lost, and I believe that through this spraying contest that has been going on that 
the insects have gone on, until to-day a perfect specimen of an apple is almost un- 
known. The same is true in regard to the war on the ouiculio, When I get one 
between my thumb and finger I know I have it, but I doubt if they are killed by 
spraying. 

R. Db Garko : I must say, in all honea^, that I have killed thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of canker-worms. About twelve years ago I got a spray 
pump, and I not only sprayed my own trees, but those of my friends and neigh- 
bors, and I continued to do that for several years. We have almost eliminated 
the codling-moth with Bordeaux mixture. If you want to know a pump that 
will stir up the mixture completely, the pump made by Morrill & Monill, of Ben- 
ton Harbor, Mich., is just the pump. I have used it for several years. I have 
used the Bordeaux mixture, and its (Sect on the trees has been beneficial. The 
leaves are very datk, and look rich, while we have some very poor material to 
work with. London purple has beeu almost worthless. We have resorted now 
to Paris green, which is just a little bettsr, but not perfect, but with all the 
spraying for the codling-moth, there is one thing we ought to discuaa, and that 
is, Have we a remedy for bitter rot, which is ruining our fruit? 

A. Chandler; Maj. F. Holeluger does not practice what he preaches. 
Another attacks our report from our own count?, as coming from a man who 
U not a horticulturist. 1 want to say that the apples gathered for the Paris 
Exposition, for the most part, came from that orchard. It was very diffi- 
cult to get apples that were perfect. I would like to talk about spraying ma- 
chinery that has come to my knowledge that has not been mentioned. It 
combines both economy of time, utility of execution, and thoroughness of work, 
and it wilt do away with all of these liquid sprays, cider-mills and insecticides 
except one (kerosene emulsion), and it can be used in about one-third the time. 
This machine is perfect, and does the work by using dust lime, which is harm- 
less. While I have not used it, I have Been it used, and wish to recommend it 
tor use. I think that the aversion to spraying comee from the using of water 
and the character of the work, Now, this machine is in process of introduction. 
I have no interest whatever in it, but do believe this lime dust will be more effect- 
ive than the liquid sprays. 

Edwin Shydbr; Itmakes me out of patience to have any one remark, after 
doing a large amount of spraying, "there is no harm done." It seems to me that 
if I worked a machine as hard as these pumps work and got no beneficial results, 
that harm ii done. 

A. H. Gbibba : Reference has been made to banding in the forki of the trees. 
I did not make my explanation as complete as I ought to have done, because I 
thought the people here could work such things out for themselves. I do not 
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think it is advisable to leave papers Id the forks of treea. With paper wrapped 
agaiDst the body of the tree the lanm are oollected in it. A good ahare of these 
larvs will etaj on the tree. We tried the olothea wringer this eummer but foood 
it did not work. Do not remove tiie paper from the tree, but take a smooth 
stick or knife bUde and rub on the paper up and down the tree, pressing hard 
enough to kill the larvte. Now, tbote that oome on later, jou need not bother 
about, as the birds will care for them. 

B. F. Smith: When we began oolleeting apples for exhibition at the fairs It 
was several years before we heard anything about spraying, and we could then 
get good specimens, but since we have been spraying, and paying no atteutioa to 
keeping the weeds down and the feoces up, it is far more difficult to find perfect 
specimens. In my opinion, spraying does little, if any, good. There is an orchard 
near my farm. I was there this summw and could not find a perfect specimen. 
Blackberries were between the trees in rows and the ground had not been culti- 
vated. Again I object to the use of poison. If you will get up eomething with- 
out any poison I will indorse it. I believe more time and money has been spent 
than has been gained in the condition of the apples. 

W, O. Gano: Time enough has been expended on this subject, but I hate to 
see cold water thrown upon the buatneas of spraying. I want spraying to con- 
tinue. We have lots to learn. There is doubt about it. Let ua keep learning. Let 
us not drop it. I live close to Major Uolsinger, and he has pounded this idea into 
my mind for 6ve years past, that there was nothing to be gained by spraying ; but 
it was my good fortune last year to travel over the state of Uissouri to make the 
collection for the Paris Exposition, and I think some observations that I made 
are worth mention. I started out prejudiced againit spraying. My travels were 
in the southern part of the state. When fungous diseases were troublesame I went 
to many orchards and could find no perfect fruit, but over and over again the 
men who had the perfect fruit were those who had sprayed and kept it up. I 
have a man in mind in Lawrence county who bad been experimenting for five 
years, spraying his orchard thoroughly. I was there on the 16th of October. In 
that district there was scarcely an orchard with foliage on. They had made a 
poor growth ; the only thing I could find objectionable in that orchard was the 
color of the fruit. He sprayed as late as September, using white lime. In that 
orchard you could scarcely find an imperfect apple. He had twenty-five or thfr^ 
acres of this twelve-year-old orchard. He had sold his crop of apples right on 
theground for two dollars per barrel, and they went ioto cold storage. He picked 
them, the buyer furnishing the barrels and hauling them to the station. This is 
as good an orchard as I ever saw. At the Missouri horticultural meeting he 
asked what he could do to prevent his orchard from bearing. Professor Fopenoe 
says we must look after the second brood of codling-moth. 

Prof. £. A. Fopsnoa: That is precisely the object of spraying, to destroy 
the parents of this second brood. I see cropping out here and there the idea 
that "spraying, and spraying as a method only, is a pauaoea for those pests; but 
spraying with what, and for what? We must know what to spray with, and 
when and what for. My friend says that you must spray as late as September. 
Another here says spray three times ! Such advice is as bad or worse, in my 
opinion, than the codling moth, I would not say that pills will make a mas welt; 
it depends upon what kind of pills he takes. The spray recommended certainty 
was not arsenic. We begin spraying as soon as the leaves oome out, to pre- 
vent fungous growth. Now, as to arsenic, if any one is so deliberately careless as 
to spray with white arsenic, I would say that he is not well informed. White 
arsenic shoud never be used in a spray, unless it is mixed with something le» 
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soluble. I do oot care to have tknj oontention with Brother Holaitiger, but would 
like to ask him if be ever saw a codling-moth that was fed with aTseuic that was 
not killed? 

Edwin Taiixir: We are spending « good deal of time on this subject, but it 
is the Ttwgt impartant one on lite proi/ram. When I cams to sell my apples 
this fait I had 1500 barrels, and I had only three pMect apples. The men would 
ask me why I did not spray, iike Mr. Baylisa. Mr. Bayliis, like our president, 
commenced with his hands, and is now wortti a quarter of a million. I went to 
see him this fall, and hie trees were sprayed. The philosophy I am not iuter- 
ested in. Some uphold it, but it is the balance-sheet at the end of the season 
that tells. Mr. BaylisB tells me that it pays him to spray, and pays him well. 
He is not latisfled, but it pays. He told me that there were, no apples in his 
neighborhood but were scabby and wormy like mine, and that his wwe the only 
apples in the neigbboThood that were sprayed. He said that spraying properly 
done, at the right time, and in the hands of the right kind of people, pays well. 
It is only the experiments that have been made on a large scale that are worth 
coBsideriog. 

A. L. Bbookb ; I have listened to what has been said about spraying in Kan- 
sas, and I think if this goes to other states, it will show that there has been 
about as much poor success as spraying done in Kansas. I believe spraying 
pays, and that it is worth while tor horticulturists to favor it. I believe that 
spray pumps are made that will not wear out a $1,25 man. One pump mentioned 
here, Morrill & Morrill. I kuow it. You do not have to fix it to-day to use it 
to-morrow. You do not have to repair it constantly. I believe all that my 
scieutiflc frieods tell me, that fproying does pay, and that ft does destroy in- 
seots; I believe we should accept this statement, and make up our minds to do 
the best we can. 

B. F. Vah Orbdol; The commiBeion men recognize its value as well as any- 
body. Fifteeu or twenty of them visited my orohard this fall, and all asked if I 
sprayed my trees. I told them I did. I believe they prefer to buy of the man 
who sprays, instead of the man who does not. They find more good apples in 
sprayed than in unsprayed orchards. 

J. M. Irvin: Mr. Dunn, at the Illinois state meeting, etated that at the 
Paris Exposition they could tell every package of apples that were sprayed ; that 
Btmyiog retarded ripening, and that he talked with Mr. Newhalt, an extensive 
buyer, and he said he did not intend to visit orchards any more that were not 
sprayed. The proportions of areenic spray I spoke of are as follows; One pound 
arsenite of lime, two pounds sal soda; boil fifteeu minutes; it is absolutely color- 
less; pour it off into a gallon jug and it will not crystallize. Use one pint of this 
to fifty gallons of water, the same as with Paris green. 

J. H. WaBTeroNE : We find it- better and handier to use Paris green or London 
purple than this mixture. They are like the Morrill pump — always ready. This 
pump will throw a apray at least a minute after you quit working it, and when 
we go from one tree to another we use the cut oflf. So far as the codling-moth Is 
concerned, I am eatiefied that spraying has done great things for us. We lost 
more apples this year than ever before, by a little prick, about the size of a pin 
hole, in the apple; soon after this ie noticeable the apple begins to decay. 

B.F. Smith: Bitter rot? 

W.Q.Gano: We call that "goose eye" in southern Missouri. 

J. W. Robison: I would like to my juat a word in reference to Mr. Dunn, 
because it is a fact that what some men say about a matter ia worth more than 
what others say. Mr. Dunn, from the time he was fifteen years old, has made 
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the apple a stud;. I have been well acquainted with him. He is the beet judge 
on Bomenclature in the West, to-da;. He has had poasibi]' aa much ezperjenoe 
in BpreyiDg aa an^ man and he hae followed it up. He waa teaching his father 
how to grow apples bj the time he was siiteen Tears old. Now, we can put a 
great deal of cocfideuce id what Mr. Duun says; he has been president of the 
Illinois Horticultural Society; the people made him a state senator to control 
and help make laws in the interest of horticulture, 

Mb. Van Hodten : I hesitate to aa; anything on the question before the Kan- 
sas State Horticultural Society, but it aeema to me that the discuHsione here 
to-day are of a ohHracter that would have a tendency to confuse rather than in- 
Btruct. Spraying originated in Iowa. John M. Dixon, who has been dead so 
many years that many here would scarcely remember him, was the man who in- 
troduced this idea of spraying. He used white arsenic. Now, the question of 
spraying is one that has many different things that may cause Its success or fail- 
ure. Iiet me give you, now, the result of spraying in one Instance that would 
seem to be so conclueively in favor of it that there could be no question. Mr. 
Cole obtained fine samples of fruit for the Omaba Exposition, and when he 
inquired why the fruit was so fine, the answer was that the orchard had 
been sprayed. He questioned oa to how and when. The man went to town and 
bought a pound of London purple and put it into four gallons of water and 
sprayed with a little window pump. The true statement was that he got this 
fine fruit in gpite of spraying. If you investigate this you will know that it 
would have the opposite effect. You may spray at a time when the circumstances 
are not favorable and it does no good. A hundred things may go to make the 
oiroumstances unfavorable. Now I believe in spraying, but do not believe in the 
haphazard spraying that has been done for the last twenty-five years. I believe 
that every society should appoint a standing committee, and they should be lis- 
tened to every year; and they could give some definite information in regard to 
spraying. I believe that spraying, as now generally done, results in loss of time 
and money. 

FUNGOUS DISEASES. 

By F. L. Kbnot&B, Independance. 

The dosing year of the century has passed into history, bringing with it the 
usual round of blights, scabs, spots, rusts, mildews, and rots, although, upon the 
whole, the damage done by these diseases was not nearly so great as during the 
previous year. In many cases the diseases were so slight as to be of little injury. 

The strawberry leaf-apot or leaf-blight, somatimea erroneously called rust, in- 
jured some varieties, while others were wholly unharmed, being immune to the 
disease. The Marshall and the Belt had their returns reduoed by this disease 
below the limit of profitable production. We should select and cultivate only 
such varieties bb are comparatively blight proof. A ( to ma ) new disuse appeared 
on a few varieties this year — a species of mildew, turning the leaves whits on the 
upper side. The Marshall only was injured by it. I do not recommend spraying 
the strawberry, as we have too many splendid varieties that are almost entirely 
free from all diseases, for us to go to the expense of spraying the tender sorts. 
If, before setting, we would dip the tops in sulphateof copper solution, we would 
destroy every disease germ, and for one year, at least, have a perfectly healthy 
plantation. 

The black raspberry was slightly injured by a disease I think identical with 
the blackberry leaf-blight. The anthracnose almost forgot to visit us this year. 
The panes are, for the first time in years, uninjured by this troublesome disease. 
The red raspberry, so far as I can discover, has no injurious disease. 
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The <ml; tungous diaeaw found on the dewberry waa the blackberry leaf- 
bl^ht. It did no damiige except on old plantatioiiB. 

The blackberry was attacked this year by a (to me) new disease —a species of 
ruit, attacking the under aide of the leaves; it varies in color from ashy white 
to bright lemon yellow, the various shades of color being found on the same 
leaf. The newly formed spores are white and they shade into yellow with age. 

The Kittatinny lost one-half and the Erie one-fourth their leaves by this dis- 
ease. No traces of it could be found on the Snyder, Early Harvest, or Kenoyer. 
The orange rust was found only on the Kittatinny, but did litttle damage. Leaf- 
blight appeared on all va:ri6ties— the moat on Stone's Hardy and Early Harvest; 
the least on Snyder, Kenoyer, and Kittatinny. 

Grapes where unsprayed lost about one- half the crop with black rot and an- 
thracnose. I saved ninety per cent, of my crop by the use of Bordeaux. 

The pear-blight did leas damage than usual this year. 

Apples suffered from the annual visits of the leaf-blight, twig-blight, scab, 
bitter-rot, etc. A vigorous and thorough use of the apray pump seems to be the 
only correotive. 

The leaf-blight on the cherry and a few varieties of plum is causing serious 
damage, both in loss of fruit and in shortening the livesof the trees. Moet varie- 
ties of cherries and the Damson plum are compelled by this fungus to pass through 
July and August, the hottest months of the year, entirely bare of leaves. The life 
of the tree is thereby shortened one-half and its usefulness curtailed fully three- 
fourths. Bordeaux is a sure remedy. 

The ripe rot of the plum damaged the crop about one-fourth and the scab as 
much more. 

The curl on the leaves and the black gpot on the fruit seem to be the worst 
enemies of the peach. 

Cucumbers and melons were not so badly affected by the Cuban blight as 
usual. This terrible scourge, that found its way Into our country twelve years 
ago from the wild cucumber of Cuba, haa completely overrun our land, from 
Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, and from Central America to as far north as 
cucurbs can be grown. It^annually causes the loss of fully one-half of our mel- 
ons, cucumbers, pumpkins, and squaabes. Spraying has been only partially suc- 
cessful in combating this disease. The cucurb wilt killed a great many vines this 
year. It is similar in its workings to pear-blight, and, like that disease, cannot 
be reached by any known fungicide. 

The potato scab and the tomato rot were preeent but did little damage to the 
crops. 

Most of the fungous diseases I have named in this paper can be destroyed or 
held in check by the application of Bordeaux mixture, with the exception of 
pear-blight, cucurb wilt, and orange rust of the blackberry. These last attack 
the internal tisEuea of the host- plant and cannot be reached by the external ap- 
plication of spraying solutions. The only known remedy for this class of dis- 
eases is to destroy at once the affected plant, or the parts affected, wherever the 
disease appeus. 



Prop. S. J. Homtke: I simply want to emphasize one or two points made by 
Hr. Kenoyer. One is concerning blight. I studied it along the northern tier of 
counties, and my observations are that the varieties most subject to it were 
Siberian Crab and Rawle'a Janet, and those most free from it are Winesap and 
Ben Davis. As to twig-blight, which oausea the twigs to die, and iu some oases 
kills the trees, we understand it as being transmitted by birds, and in cutting off 
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the dieeMed limbs from the affected ooes, there ia onlj ooe reme^ — plant more 
trees. This has proved the beat remedy. (?) This disease oauiot be reached in 
any way. I desire to speak of a root disease that came to laj ootica this spring. 
A firm in Junction City sent me some apple trees that were infested by what is 
called orown gall. I find there has been considerable study made of it in Arizona. 
Some varieties of apple treea are subject to it. It is found alao on blackberry 
buahes. It ia caused by a fungus, and belODga to the family of diseases that live 
upon dead-wood tiasues that are upon live trees. Here it is found on the apple, 
both on young stock and on old trees. On old trees it can be cured if cut 
off near the body of the tree, treated with blue vitriol, and left; but when found 
on young trees there is nothing to be done but plant anew. A slimy mold 
grows on the surface. Note this in the purchase of trees. 

A. L. Brooke : The crown gall that first came to my notice was on trees that 
were raiaedon ground that had never grown trees before. Old nurserymen— 
particularly this one — say that such varieties as Wealthy are the worst. I have 
thrown away fifty per cent, of tile Wealthy. I have diecovered more crown gall 
on stock on ground that hamever been in nursery before than on ground formerly 
used for stock. 

FnoF. 8. J. Hitkter: That is, you believe it 19 in the soil, and not in the tree. 

A. L. Bbookb: I do not imply that soil that has not been in nursery stook is 
always contaminated ; the first I heard of was on the Wineaap. The first I ever 
saw was on one of the hardiest yellow crabs, on whose roota I saw orown gall as 
big BB my flat, and the trees lived on until I dug them up and shipped them back 
to the man from whom I obtained them. Now every tree we find that has crown 
gall on it goes to the brush pile. I would like to know why our hardiest varieties 
are attacked by it. Wealthy budded is not as subject to it as Wealthy grafted. 

Maj. F. Holsinoer; I would inform Mr. Hunter that in Missouri fully sixty 
per cent, of the Iiady apples are affected by crown gall. 

Profeseor Hunter: Mr. Brooke says that some varieties are more suscepti- 
ble to it than othera. 

Maj. F. HoLSiHOER : The fact that the Lady apple is so largely affected leads 
me to think that perhaps it is peculiar to this variety. 

A. H. Griesa: I have never seen a Lady apple' tree that was not encircled 
with it. I have a number of trees planted twenty years ago. Up to this time I 
have never seen it on any tree excepting the Lady apple. I have seen enlarge- 
ments on one aide of other trees, but hardly think it the same. 

REPORT ON IRRIGATION. 

By E. D. WSBELKE, Wa Keeney. 

The questions that naturally arise in the miod of the eastern Kansas man, 
when he notices that the subject of irrigation occupies a prominent place on our 
program, is. Why should the time of this Society be taken up discussing the sub- 
ject of irrigation ? Is not this a horticultural meeting ? Yes, and that ia the 
reason why we talk irrigation. We find on exhibition here apples grown under 
irrigation, and notice that they are much larger than the same variety not irri' 
gated ; we hear of orchards planted from five to fifteen years dying, and of trees 
that are stunted or do not produce, and of others that drop their apples before 
maturity; of still others that are unthrifty and fall easy victims to hot, dry 
winds, sun-scald, and borers. 

Irrigation will cure these conditions, if taken in time and properly applied. 
One report here stated that the beat apples found in the district grow whero 
they received subirrigation or overflow from the Arkansas river. Id New Jersey 
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■Dd other states experimenti have demooatrated that it is profitable to irrigate 
small fruits io an average year, and it will insure a large yield in a dry year, when 
without it the cost of gathering and maiketing would exceed the returns, in spite 
of the fact that prices are higher with a short crop. If this is true in New Jer- 
sey, Michigan, Illinois, and Wiscooain, it must be true even in eastern Kansas. 

Oocaeionally we have a year when irrigation is unnecessary, but no small- 
fruit grower or market- gardener oan afford to run the risk attending the need of 
some means of irrigation. I was pleased to hear the gentleman from Ottawa 
county tell of hunting land with a porous subsoil for the orchard which he de- 
sired to plant, and, finding it seven miles from home, planted the orchard and 
made a suooessof it. "Where there is a will there is a way," is as true as ever, 
but it is not often that we find men that will go that far to find a place to grow 
fruit without irrigation, especially if for family use in a home already established. 
More care should be eiercieed in the selection of the home and the orchard land. 
In all of our western counties there are locations where fruit can be grown with- 
out irrigation, but it is not often that the ideal spot can be found. A majority of 
the homes in the western part of the state cannot grow fruit or vegetsblea suc- 
cessfully without irrigation, and, nine times in ten, it must be windmill irrigation 
or none. A common mistake is the building of large reservoirs for a limited 
supply of water— the erection of large windmills and the use of large cylinders 
[ pumps] where smaller windmills and cylinders would raise more water, for the 
reason they would lift water with a light wind; the leakage, loss of time and 
money for repairs, would be lees. In strong, shallow wells large mills and pumps 
are not out of place. Several neighbors supplied with strong, shallow wells, or 
ponds, could use a portable gasoline-engine, and could arrange for a man to keep 
it going every day. and even at night, too. 

Through the efforts of Western men we are expecting the approprialion [by 
congress] of at least $5,000,000 for building large storage reservoirs in a group of 
Western states, of which Kansas is one. Reservoir sites have been surveyed by 
the government in nearly all of the states included in the group except Kansas 
and Nebraska. Kansas will not be apt to get even one surveyed unlees she asks 
for it, and I suggest that s resolution expressing our desires be reported by the 
committee, and that it be adopted by the unanimous vote of tbta meeting and 
forwarded to our representatives at Washington. By prompt action we may be 
able to seoure one of those that are likely to be constructed during the year. 
The advantages and benefits to be derived from holding back our storm waters 
can hardly be overestimated, even if it all evaporated. While in California fif- 
teen years ago I found that in the oldest and largest irrigated districts the hu- 
midity of the air has been greatly increased, and that dews and ehowers were no 
longer unknown during the dry season. To all who cannot grow fruit and vege- 
tables successfully, and who would desire to do bo, I would say, irrigate if you 
can, even though you may be obliged to irrigate from a tank, for a tank is to be 
preferred to a dirt reservoir unleaa you have a large water-supply. Sometimes 
you can irrigate directly from the pump. 

IRRIGATION. 
B; B. F. Shitb, Lawreooe. 
I have not had any experience with irrigation this year; but my faith in its 
utility is as strong as though I had been in a climate where it was actually 
necessary. 

The abundant foliage on our berry plants this fall over that of the previous 
year and of other dry seasons is certainly evidence that our berry plants need 
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more water at the close of the sQinmer and in earl^ fall than we are aware of. 
Water applied to the soil, whether from the clouda or arttSofally, givee life ard 
beaut; to liTing Tsgetation. The time is near when all the living etreains in 
eaatem KaoBoa will be oorraled and caused to flow over our thirsty fields, oo all 
the lower levels, during dry seasoDS. 

Water and auushiDS met ia proper proportions on all berry patchee in eaatem 
Kansas this year; proof of this is seen in the astonishing growth of young or- 
chards and the usually vigorous growth of our berry plants. 

Our Society, Mr. President, should be friendly to and foster irrigation 
schemes in our state. It is often said that our soil needs special fertilizers for 
crops; but this year eiperiecce oonvinces me that it is water — water frequently 
applied, to reduce the elements of our soil to a condition that plant life can ap- 
propriate it to its needs. Let every fruit man, farmer or gardener who has a 
stream of water flowing through his farm stop that waste of fertility running 
from him, and train it to flow over his thirsty fields, thus increasing the wealth 
of our great state. 

ORCHARD AND PRODUCE UNDER IRRIGATION. 

By G. T. QiLLOWAT, Wb Keener. 

I irrigate my garden, orchard, and potato ground, using a one-horae-power 
engine, which operates two 6il4-inch cylinder pumps. The water is raised about 
fourteen feet, from the Saline river, into an eighty-barrel tank, then led from 
tank in four- and five-inch pipes to the outer [higher] edges of the land to be irri- 
gated and emptied into a ditch which crosses the upper ends of rows of potatoes, 
asparagus, beans, peas, radishes, etc. I tap the ditches where it will allow the 
water to run down on both aides of every row a distance of thirty rods, letting it 
run long enough to thoroughly soak the ground, then changing the opening in 
the ditch to a new place, and so on, until the ground is gone over; it takes about 
three days to go over the five acres of ground I have under irrigation. The num- 
ber of times I irrigate this land during the year depends on the amount and time 
of rainfall. One year I irrigated once only; some years I have irrigated four 
times during the growing period. Fruit-trees only need irrigating twice during 
the very dryeat season, and then very thorough. If watered lightly and often, 
the feeding roots will grow near the surface. 

In watwing pumpkins, squashes, peas, and beans, I find it very injuriouB to 
let water and sunshine to the vines at the same time, or the sun to the roots after 
watering. Turnips, beets, radishes and onions are not thus injured. The earth 
should be stirred {always] as soon as dry enough after watering. 

Potatoes (Irish ) should be watered when in bloom, and again when tubers are 
well developed. Water all garden- truck, vines, etc., any time when the ground 
is getting dry. Keep the earth well stirred, and do not roll or in any way pack 
it. Irrigation makes the soil solid and hard if not well fertilized and tilled. 
Ground that has been manured requires more water. I have practiced raising 
garden, vines and potatoes without rain, depending altogether on irrigation, in 
Trego county, for sixteen years, with wonderful success. A small garden can be 
irrigated from a well. Well-fertilized sandy loam is ths best for garden- trutk, 
vines, plumti, and berries, but is not so good for applet. An occasional shower 
is nice to wash ofT the dust and inseots. Twenty-one years in Trego county, six- 
teen of it under irrigation, has demonstrated to me that any one can have all the 
vegetables, potatoes and small fruits that an ordinary family needs by irrigation, 
and that from a common well, although river, creek or pond water is better. 
Reservoirs which give the water a chance to warm are made of sod or scraped 
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out on sloping grouod. I have seen floer gardens raised this way than I ever 
saw iD Illinois, where the rainfall is very plentiful. 

Strawberries do well under irrigation, and are much finer than those raiaed 
where it rains, as rain dirties and bruises them. Under irrigatioD one can give 
them just enough and no more, at the right time. 



Db. Q. Bohrbr: I have had experience in ooDstructing reservoirs, and would 
say, place'it on high ground and do not lay it off too long. My well, nhioh is 100 
feet deep, with a double-action pump, will keep a pond [bow large?] filled. I am 
asked if I raise carp. No; might as well turn hogs in; get sunfish. There are 
two varieties, and I have shot them that measured twelve inches long. I had & 
few bass, but they ate the sunfish and each other. Put your pond on the sur- 
face; do not put it below the surface. If put above, the water will run where 
you need it. Make the dam four or five feet thick at the top, and ten feet at the 
bottom. I plant cucumbers on the north slope of the bank and they bear pro- 
fusely, as fine as you ever saw. [A deep place that cannot be drained off is nice 
for fish and water plants. —Sue.] 

W. G. Gano: How large a pump do you uset 

Dr. G. Bohrbr: The ordinary chain pump wilt do, but I prefer a three-inch 
cylinder pump with a ten-foot windmill. I have expended S500 or 1600, and do 
not know that I have It back yet, but I mean to in time. If I were to put in 
another I would profit by experience. I drill the well with a ten-inch auger. 
The greatest difficulty was in keeping the sand out. I bored down below the 
water-bearing sand to a head of stone and curbed down to that. First, after 
making the pond, I built a milk-house, put the mill to work, and let the water 
run first into the milk-house, from there into the stock trough, from there to the 
truck-patch, and keep the mill going the year round. Iiet it work ; that is what 
you bought it for. You can make it a source of profit. I live in Rice oounty ; 
our supply of water there seems to be inexhaustible. A Urge amount of water 
can be saved, if care is taken to have a apillway so that the water will run around 
instead of over the top of dam. If I had a lake with a aufBcient amount of 
water, I would uae a centrifugal pump, such as is used at the soldiers' home, in 
Dodge City. They raise an immense quantity of vegetables. The discharge 
pipe is three inches in diameter ; it is run by an eight- or ten-horse power en- 
gine. A gasoline-engine would be the least expensive. 



SECOND DAY— EVENING SESSION. 

December 28, 1900. 

Prrbideut Wxllboubb: Mr. G. C. Richardson, president of the Natiooal 
Apple Shippers* Association, the owner of one of the largest cold-storage plants 
in Kansas, and the principal owner in an 800 acre oommercial orchard, is here and 
we want to hear from him. As he cannot stay long, we will hear from him now. 

G. C. Eichabdbom: It was through your worth; president that I received 
my first experience in the apple buBineBS. In 1886 I had an order from a man in 
Albuquerque, N. M., of such size that I determined to fall back on Mr. Well- 
house. He gave me very little light ; so I left it to his judgment, and he loaded 
the carswith Winesapa, Romanitea, and Ben Davis, and the receiver aeked for in- 
formation as to keeping qualities, so that he might know when he ought to use 
tbMn. I sent this in writing to my customer, and he replied that he felt sure ot 
the keeping qualities of one of tiiem because of its stsce. I was much disap- 
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pointed, as he demanded a reduction of Qtty ceote per barrel ; but we have eiuce 
discovered the keeping qualities of the Little Romanite. I have handled Ur. 
Wellhouse's apples tor fourteen years, and with this esoeption his apples have 
always been highly oommended. His apples have gone to GennaDj, England, 
and other distant parts of the world. 

DOES VARIATION IN VARIETIES COME FROM BUD OR ROOT? 
Br A. H. Qbissa, LavFenoe. 

During a discusaion of autboritiaB at our laat meeting, several cases were cited 
showing that varieties could be brought up and improved in productiveness by 
selecting and propagating from the most deairable specimens of any variety, and so 
make the future orchards more productive. That it is most desirable all admit, 
and it is the true aim of all tree growers. But can it be done in that way ? That 
such variation is possible is proven in many cases, but is that (he source, where 
certaiu trees in an orchard are more productive than others ? If variation in bud 
were thus so easily effected there would be little stability in any variety, and the 
tendency to less productioD would be as likely as to the increased production 
sought. 

It has been my study for years to ascertain why this variation. Acd the 
oonolusion I arrive at is that there is another cause than the above, and that it 
is in the root. This variation is mostly noticeable in apple trees, sometimes 
in standard pears, both of which are grown on seedling roots, which vary io hardi- 
ness and vigor, as well as a slight variation in adaptation to the variety grafted 

This variation is not seen when grown on dwarf stock, as the Doucin for apple 
■ and quince for pear. It is not on cherry or plum when grown on one varied of 
-stock; it is not on the grapes or other fruit when grown on their own roots, as 
OD such the root growth is uniform and the productiveness or other desired quali- 
ties depend upon other conditions. It has beeu claimed when trees were top- 
grafted that the season or quality was [slightly influenced by the kind of tree 
they are grafted upon. Thus sweet-apple trees grafted to sour kinde would make 
the acid in tbem more mild; so of other traits. But to the subject: Does bud 
variation exist to the extent claimed ? And is that the cause of more productive 
trees T And can it be or is it perpetuated by graftiuK from such trees ? My cou- 
olusiODS are not in accord with the claim, but I am sure it is wholly influenced 
by the quality or vigor inherent in each seedling root. Please remember apple- 
seedling roote are not of uniform vigor or other desired qualities. Those from 
native eeedling apples are best and most wholly used. Even those claimed as 
Freneh crab seedlings are the pure common apples, known as Pyrits matua, not 
Pyrus baccata; the latter or some of its kind may produce more uniform seed- 
lings than does the P. malug, but they are not being used to an; extent. I have 
no knowledge on that point Ihey are being recommended in the tar north since 
the cold of two years ago as a more hardy root than P. malm, and they may de- 
velop other worthy merits for this section. 

Since the appearance of so many diseases of our apple treea in orchards, it 
has baffled scieutiflc men to tell the cause or provide a remedy. In some cases they 
do not even agree as to the primary cause — whether it is a bacterium or a fungus. 
It is known that eome varieties are easier subjects than others. In some kinds a 
disease comes in one form ; in others in adiflerent form. I referto the apple-tree 
rot. On Grimes's Golden it forma on the roots, and generally ends the life of the 
tree at twelve to fifteen years. On Ben Davis it tpkes the body and large limbs, 
and terminates in fifteen to twenty years. It sometimes affects the Missouri 
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Fippio and others. Our eanguiDe friends of bud Toriation have not sought to 
avoid that by selection of proper trees, but 1 am hopeful of being able to solve 
it, aa trees growii fifteen or siTteen jears are as esempt from such injurj as 
others not liable to such diseaeea. 

Years ago the Qrimea's Golden was extensively planted in our county. They 
made fine trees and produced choice apples abundaotly ; but eoon the trees died 
at the root, so that, of thousands planted, but few only of the younger trees re- 
mained. In my orchard two rows of twenty trees began to bear and die about 
the same time. I noticed the injury was all in or near the ground, and the idea 
oame to me to get a variety not thus affected, and graft on the young branches; 
the result is, the trees are healthy, vigorous, and unifoimly productive, the old 
liability to disease in thac variety is overcome, and it [mints out the way to suc- 
ceee. 1 have been lookiDg for a healthy tree for a stock. 

It adds to the cost, as tbe tree needs to be twice grafted, but the gain cannot 
be computed when you consider the longer life of tbe tree, sure indemnity against 
coot-rot, and, possibly, greater productlvenen, and perhaps other gcod results. 

The point desired is, more lasting orchards, greater productiTeness, and bet- 
ter quality. To begin at tbe foundation would be wise, and we should use se^d 
of s variety combining the efisentials sought tor. Uniform vigor and hardiness 
are first requirements, then energy to readily unit« in budding and grafting. 
For these purposes, the different kind of crab, as Siberian, Hyslop, or Soulard, 
may be tried ; the latter seems the beat for stock, but it has no value for fruit. 
I have not seen any root gall on Boulard root, nor do I remember seeing any in- 
fested with woolly aphis; besides, it is the mo«t hardy in all respects of any stock 
I know, and time and trial will determine ite value for this use. 

OECHARDING. » 

Br Obo. C. Richardboh, LeaTenworth. 

That the United States, at the beginning of tbe twentieth century, will enjoy 
the distinction of beipg the greatest fruit-producing nation of the world, there is 
no question. The rapid strides of the nineteenth centui? in horticultural en- 
deavor and progress have been marvelous, and a wonder to European and oriental 
nations, who look with jealous eyes that America is not only able to supply her 
own wants, but is also a competitor in tbe markets of the world with deciduous 
and citrus fruits, both in the fresh and dried forms. 

Tbe most important of all, and that which so nearly concerns us as a nation 
and Kansas aa a state, is the apple industry, that contains such wonderful possi- 
bilities by reason of our location, climate, and soil. 

Commercial Apple Orckarde. — The largest and most profitable apple or- 
chards in America are located in the central part of tbe United States — in 
Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska; on the most fertile lands of tbe great 
Missouri, the Kansas and the Arkansas valleys. Apples are grown in the four 
states named with variable success, as well as in some of tbe Middle states; yet 
experience has demonstrated that tbe best apples, considering size, color, flavor, 
and keeping qualitiee, are grown in the above areas. These areas posBess in a 
high degree the qualities of soil and requisite climate for the production of apples 
in perfection. Tbe soil differs very materially in character from that on either 
nde, being decidedly more productive and receiving a much greater rainfall. 

Mark' (« and Distribution. — Tbe natural or tributary market for the apples 
grown are th'e Southern and South Atlantic states, prinoipelly Texas, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, where apples do not grow ; also in tbe states of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana, as well as the 
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atatea of Miasouri, Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska, where these orchards are lo- 
cated. The above-named states are buyers of Weatern-growD apples from gath- 
etiog time until the? are ezhaueted. Durio^ winter and spring most of the other 
states are burers, and every crop year New York, Boston and Philadelphia deal- 
ers purohue immense quantities of Western apples for their home markets and 
for export to England and Qermany. 

Apples can and have been shipped from the Missouri vallef to England and 
Germanj direct, reaohing their destination in good order, with profitable results, 
realizing ti to 11.50 per barrel net. 

Demand and Congvmplion. — Ameriean and English people have of recent 
years beooide great fruit eaters, as a result of easy and reasonable rates of trans- 
portation, together with the advocacy of fruit eating for its health-giving prop- 
erties, and the apple, king of fruits, is consumed the year 'round in numerous 
ways, since the advent of mechanical refrigeration admits of their being kept in 
their original state from gathering time until the succeeding crop matures. 
Government statistics show the largest yield of apples in the United States in 
one year to be 210 million bushels; nearly one-h&lf were of inferior quality 
and undersized, a portion being utilized by drying and for cider; yet the de- 
mand exceeded the supply, aa the following spring few apples remained in cold 
storage, and the; commaodf d such high prices that the wage-earners were barred 
from their use, For several years, even in February and March, apples have 
commanded from t3 to t5 per barrel of three bushels. With our rapid increase 
in population, and the enormous demand in Europe for American apples at rea- 
sonable prices, when it is considered that it requiree several years to grow an or- 
chard, and, at the same time, many old orchards in the early settled states are 
on the decline and passing away, it must be many years before the supply can 
equal the demand 4 

Produelion.^The yield of an apple orchard depends on its age and the care 
given. In the area described, orchards will bear a few apples at five years from 
planting, and at seven will produce from one to three bushels to the tree, or 75 
to SOO bushels per acre; at fifteen years from planting they will produce od an 
average from three to five bushels per tree, or 200 to 300 bushels per acre. If 
such care and attention are given an orchard as a man gives hia business affairs, 
the highest results will be obtained. 

The state of California is famed for producing large yields of handsome and 
attractive fruit, such as pears, peaches, prunes, grapes, apples, oranges, and 
lemons. The phenomenal success of those engaged in fruit-growing in California 
is attributed almost, entirely to the thorough and practical cultivation of the 
orchards and the proper oare in selecting and packing the products for market. 
Their sales extend to all parts of the United States and many parts of Europe, 
and, notwithstanding the great distance from markets and high freight- rates, 
those engaged in this line make fabulous profits, and some orchards are valued 
at from (1000 to (2000 per acre. The majority of orchards of other states show 
neglect, and a lack of proper cultivotion and proper care of the trees, which 
causes tend to greatly reduce the quality and quantity of the fruit. 

Kansas hoe in an eminent degree the very essential requisites of climate and 
soil for the production of large yields of apples of superior quality. I claim that 
a bushel of apples can be produced cheaper than a bushel of corn, and more than 
double as many bushels of apples can be gathered from an acre of orchard aa from 
an acre of corn. I fully believe that, were apples sold low enough to permit the 
wage-earners to use them as a regular article of food, there could not be enough 
grown to supply the demand. Let apples be taken out of the class of luxuries — 
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vliich they are, evea at point of production — and it beoomM not a question of a 
market for the applet, but of applet to supply tlje market. A great work is be- 
fore the apple orchardista of the United States — to build up the apple induatrj', 
DOW eo seriously negleoted. 

The progressive apple grower adopting practical and tcientiflo methoda of oul- 
tivation, leaving no undesirable vegetation or undergrowth to absorb or evaporate 
the moisture and to exhaust the soil of necessary plant-food for the growth and 
development of tree and fruit, vho aim sprays to stamp out fungous diseases and 
exterminate inaeot pests, is the one reaping a reward in large yield of perfect fruit. 

The paramount issues to-day in horticulture in Ksnsaa should ba militarism 
and expansion; of militarism, by raising and encouraging an army of workers 
to exterminate the insect pests invading our orchards; of expimsion, by pos- 
sessing our great areas of superior orchard lands and planting them to apple 

The horticultural pioneers of the West oonoade to Kansas first honors for her 
advantageous loaation and excellence of soil; also for many first prices and hon- 
ors obtained by this Society, won at the Centennial in 1B76, New Orleans in 1886, 
Chicago World's Fair in 1S83, and Paris Exposition in 1900, Omaha, and else- 

Kansaa being practically the geographical center of the United States, with 
nine trunk lines of railway at her oommand for distribution of the products of 
her orchards at equitable freight- rates, with climate, soil and intelligence to pro- 
duce the finest and beet quality of apples known to the oommercisl world, there 
should be no hesitation in making Kansas famous in the production of quantity 
over any other state in America. 

It is not an impossibility in seven years to be marketing twenty millions of 
barrels of apples annually (and the orchard as yet only occupying the roughest 
lands, least suited for grain crops), with the Horticultural Society of the state di- 
recting its eneigies in the same way that the commercial oi^anizations of our 
cities find necessary to employ. 

You can be the means of adding greater wealth to the state of Kansas. 

WILD CURRANTS IN KANSAS. 

Bjr B. N. BlKU. OrBDtriile. 

Bibetftelid, or BKter Currant.— Stems and branches decumbent and spread- 
ing ; petioles slender, one to three inches long, pubescent, hairy, or downy ; cor- 
olla yellow ; sweet flavored. Racemes [ fruit clusters] appear from the same bud 
as the leaves; braotsshort, not joined together ; fruit black; thick skin; one-tenth 
to one-fourth inch in diameter; fruit filled with mucilaginous pulp, with malic 
or citric acid, and from eight to thicty-two seeds; seeds small, not larger than 
a flattened turnip seed, with a skin so tough that birds will not digest them ; thia 
is why it is so widely scattered. It is found in cold, wet places, and as far north 
as British Columbia, along the Rocky mountains to the south part of Colorado, 
as high as 6000 feet. It flowers from May to June, according to the location. 
Fruit ripens from July to August. Mode o( propagation is from eeed and root 
runners. The fruit is not pleasant tasting. It is sometimes called "skunk cur- 
rant." It varies in taste in location. In damp, shady places it is more mild and 
somewhat pleasant to the taste, and considered quite healthful. The first fruit 
balds to the stem well, becoming quite dry before falling off, thus furnishing food 
(or birds and animals for a long time. 

Hibes aureum: In general character similar to many other kinds. Sterna 
and branches smooth; leaves three-lobed, dentate at point; petioles slender 
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longer tfaao Imtm, two or three inches long, pubesceDt; ooroUa jellow; aireet 
scented ; racemes appearing' from same bud m the leaves ; bracte linear, ae long 
aa the pedicels, not joioed together; fruit amooth, one-eight to one-half inch in 
diameter ; skin tough and thiok, filled with muoilaginoue pulp and succulent aub- 
acid juice, containing eight to thirty-two aeeds. The seeds are email aod flat, 
with tough ekin ; ao tough that birds oannot digest them. Thej blcxim in April. 
Fruit begins to ripen in June and continues until the last of July ; it holds to 
the stem well after fully ripe. It multipliee by root runnera and seed. Seed 
dropped in damp, ahady places will germinate in eight daya, and make a growth 
of six inches .the firet year. It grows best on sandy soil which ia a little damp 
and shaded half the time, aa the hot ann will hlfetor, dry and spoil the fruit 
before it gets ripe. 

Mulching with straw or any kind of litter generally improves it, both in size 
and quality, and it will seldom fail to bear a good crop of buit, so attractive that 
children will want to go twice a day to fill themselvea. They are good cooked 
alone or with almost any other kind of fruit; they make good pies and boiled 
dumplings ; are also good cooked for sauce. If the seeds are strained out they 
make fine jelly ; the juice makes nioe wine. They may be used in many ways, 
and they are so mild in flavor that they require little sugar to make them pleas- 
ant to eat. The roots and leaves are as highly medical as the whortleberry, be- 
ing both diuretic and astringent. It also makes a good gargle for sore mouth. 
There are a good many other kioda of fruit called currants ; one that is worthy of 
mention is light amber or nearly white when grown in the shade. It is a shy 
bearer, but large and sweet and quite desirable. 

QUESTION BOX. 

What device for evaporating fruit, suitable to use the culls from a ten- 
acre orchard, con he recommended from experience f 

3. H. Whetstone: I have a factory that I evaporate iu. I got the plan 
mainly from Mr. Wellhouse. It is a large stone building, built for a soighum 
factory. A false bottom of laths eight feet above the ground floor receives the 
spread'Out fruit, and furnace fires are kept under it, I use sulphur in bleaching. 
Our capacity is from 600 to 800 bushels of green apples per day. I never oiam- 
ioed any other but that of Mr. Wellhouse, and took my pattern from his. The 
building is tight, and the lath floor is laid with cracks about one-eighth of an 
inch in width, so that the heat may pass through. My furnace and fiues are 
forty-five feet long. 

Wa[,teb Wbllbousb : I will say that our evaporator [referred to] ia known as 
the New York hop kiln. The sides are boarded up and down with common deal 
boards sixteen feet long, and each building is eighteen feet square on the ground ; 
about ten feet above the ground joists are put across of 1 s 12 pine. These are 
thin, in order to allow the heat to pass through the floor. The floor is made of 
triangular strips of hardwood (poplar usually), gz2 inches. These are nailed 
to the joists, one-eighth of an inch apart on the upper aide. The narrow edge ia 
nailed at the upper edge of the joists, and that makes the crevice through which 
the heat ascends readily, yet so narrow that it will not allow the sliced apples to 
fall through. In each house we use two furnaces. The pipes are arranged so 
that they go from the furnace upward and around the room, then up through 
the center of the kiln to the outside of the roof. We usually build three kilns 
together. The apples are pared in a shed close to the evaporator, and after be- 
ing cored are put in boxes with slatted bottoms. They are bleached with sulphur 
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iD»de of a box u they ar« elevated, and are taken out at the top and pnt through 
the slicing machine, and then emptifd, about eiiteen inches deep, on the elatted 
floor, and frequently turned until dry. We put about 500 bushels of apples 
through per day. Some days it takes much longer to dry them than others; 
that depends on the ireatber somewhat. The temperature on the inside ought 
to be SOO degrees. We leeeen the heat aa they dry. When they are first put in 
the tempeiature is SOO degrees, aod ia lowered as the apples dry. Only one floor 
is uaed. The moieture from the lower applee is retained by the upper onea, so 
nothing is gained by having two or more floors. 

FBEaisBNT Wbllhoubb : It takes a bushel of coal to dry five bushels of apples, 
and one man tending the kiln can dry 500 bushels per day. With a maobine one 
girl can pare from fifty to seventy-five bushels per day. It takes two girls to trim 
what one girl pares. After spending much money, we have found nothing equal 
to this New York hop kilu. It is cheap, and the temperature, when the fruit is 
fresh, can be run up to 200 degrees. It usually takes about five pounds of fresh 
apples to make one pound of evaporated apples. Apples that are too small to 
pare are run through b sheer and then dried; they make ten pounds to the 
bushel. The price ranges from five to thirteen cents per pound — never lower 
than fire cents; so you can see what money there is in them. I think the ex- 
penee of paring was about three cents per bushel; this, with^the other incidental 
expenses, would probably run up to nine cents per bushel. 

Edwin Shidbb; Do you dry the cores and send them to FrBnc« to make 
champagne and wine F 

Prbsidbnt Wrllhouse: We usually sell the culls to the men who make a 
businesa of drying applee. I do not know how many times we sold to New York 
parties. We sell them the culls and let them use our evaporators. I think that 
some went to Europe. We dried the oorea and peelings too when there was a 
demand for them. I think we did not dry apples ourselves after we got the 
kilns. If prices were high enough, the men to whom we sold the apples dried the 
peelings and cores. We pick out the beat fruit, and theee parties take the re- 
mainder. 

A Meubkr: Ever make vinegar out of skins and cores ? 

Prbsidbnt Wbllhocsb: We triedmakingvinegaronce, but Idonot liketotell 
about it. We took a lot of parings and cores and run them through the cutter, 
and put them in a pile with the pomace, and, when they bad fermented, we 
pressed them and run the juice into a big tank. We sent a quantity of it to a 
chemist, and he ohaiged well, and told us that there waa not strength enough in 
it to make vinegar. I concluded that the fermentation in the pile had destroyed 
its strength; so our vinegar made of cores and pomace was a failure. We were 
not successful in making vinegar of it. 

QoBvrioN : Which i» the best cider-mill f 

J. W. BoBison: There are a few principles that go to make up "the best 
cider-mill," and one is, that the apples must be reduced to a very fine pulp, and 
considerable power ia required, and sacking is now used as a drainage. On my 
late visit to France, I was greatly surprised to see them crush their apples with 
a little wooden roller, whichdidnot reduce one-halfof the apple to pulp; the better 
grades of cider made from their apples sold for more money per gallon than their 
average nine. 

Pbbsidbkt Wbllhoube: I never gained by making cider. Hard cider will 
make a man drunk quicker than beer. I used a press which coat me 9500 or 
1600. We ran it by horse power. We shipped a quantity of cider to Denver, 
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Ckilo., but it did not pa^, »nd we oomx quit. We sold the horse-power for oae- 
foufth its coat, and the mill for one-siztfa its coat. We deoided that kpple 
growing waa our busineas, and hare stuck to th&t. 

(JCBenow; What borer attacks the cherry and plum, and houi can we ex- 
terminate them t 

Maj. F. HoLSiKOER; If the peach-tree borer, treat them the same as on 
peach trees. 

J. J. Alexandbr: The beat remedf is to cut them out. 

J. W. RoBisoN ; When you cut them out do you not injure the tree ? I never 
had a plum tree killed hj the borer. 

J. W. Qreeh: a little hooked instrument is easily made out of piano wire 
eight or tan inches long, turned up at one end one-siTteenth of an inoh and 
twisted a little to one side. Run it into the bole, and, with a little experienoe, 
jiou will know as soon as you hook them. I have used this succeasfuUy for 
twenty years. "The idea is old, the instrument new; go after the tree borers as 
the woodpeckers do." 

John Fulcombr : I believe prevention is more effectual. When I commenced 
to raise peach trees I was bothered a great deal. I believed there must be a cheap 
remedy; so I got ashes and heaped about two bushels around each tree, and I 
never had to catch any more borers. 

F. L. Kekotbr: The method now employed in my section by a number of 
orchardists is to use crude petroleum from a well in that section, and it haa 
proven to be death to the borers, without injuring the trees. Several of my 
neighbors have used it, and their trees are in a healthy condition. The earth ia 
removed and the oil applied with a brush. 

William Cuttbb: I have found the best way to deal with them is to dig a 
place around the tree so that water could gather around the roots and drown the 
borers. 

QuBOTtOH: What is the best exterminator for woolly aphi» t 

Maj. F. Holbinqbr; Tobacco. 

H. h. Febbis: Does that question mean the root louse, or the woolly aphis T 

J. W. RoBieoN: They are the same. 

H. L. Fbrris: I find that cultivation will kill them. 

J. W. BoBiSon ; They do not work very deep in the ground. 

Chas. HABBinOTon: We have orchards that have borne for years that are 
thoroughly infested with the woolly aphis, but it does not appear to affect their 
productivenasa. 

J. M. Irvin: At the Missouri and Illinois meetings it was decided that to- 
bacco water poured around the roots was the best remedy. 

Question : What spray will control peach and plum rot f 

A Member: Bordeaux mixture. The standard Bordeaux mixture proves 
fatal to the foliage. It ia the rule to reduce the strength before applying. 

F. L. Ebnotbb: My experience is that you cannot make Bordeaux mixture 
strong enough to injure the foliage. I use my pocket-knife as a test. Whon yon 
have added enough lime to the Bordeaux mixture to make a copper plating on 
the knife, it is of the right strength. 

SECBBrTABi Babhbb: Bead directiona for treatment of peach trees for rot, 
from "The Peach," as follows: (1) During the winter or very early in the 
spring remove from the trees and gather and burn all mummified fruit. (S) Very 
early in the spring it will be well to spray the trees thoroughly with a solution of 
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copper Bnlphate (bluMtone), one pound of bluestoDe to twenty five gvllone of 
water. (3) When the fruit-buda begin to swell, spray either with the aoetate of 
copper solution or the Bordeaux mixture. (1) Just before the fruit buds open, 
repeat the latter, i 5) When bloom begins to shed, spray withPariagreen, three 
ounoes to the barrel of water; to this add about a quart of whiteash ( milk of 
lime), or with Bordeaux mixture, adding to each barrel three ounoes of Paris 
green. (6) In ten days or two weeks repeat the latter. (T) When fruit just be- 
gins to color, spray with oopper- acetate solution. (8| Repeat the latter in a 
week or ten days. In preparing the Bordeaux mixture, especial strwa is to be 
laid on the advantage of preparing beforehand a barrel of strong blueetone aotu' 
tion, made so that each gallon of the solutioQ will contain say two pounds of blue- 
etone. It is a great advantage to buy the blues tone coarsely pulverized, as in this 
form it dissolves bo muoh mors rapidly. In this condition, and with hot water, 
a large quuitity of a concentrated solution of the blueetone can be made very 
quickly. It is also well to have another barrel filled with slaked lime or white- 
wash. By slaking a given quantity of lime for each barrel of the whitewash, 
provided the same is well stirred, it will be easy to tell about what the weight of 
lime is in each gallon, and thus the necessary quantity can be readily added by 
measure. 

In spraying, use a nozzle which gives a misty spray; wet every part, but 
drench none. It is better to spray on a cloudy or partly overcast day, or when 
the sun ie not too hot ; the foliage is then less apt to be injured. 

J. W. Obxen; Two years ago I lost all my peaches. They all rotted, except 
on fonr or five trees. This year I sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. When I went 
over with the liquid I also went over with the dry Bordeaux. That is my expe- 
rience with the peaoh. I took Bordeaux mixture and painted a number of those 
trees. I tied a string around the limbs of the trees treated ; the peaches on those 
trees developed nicely. I would say to those who believe that it takes moisture 
to make scab and rot, that, with only one or two rains in five months, nearly 
everything rotted, and I concluded from this that one grape will start the rot on 
any vine in a vineyard. It is as contagious ss smallpox. 

ORCHARDING. 
By Aliebt DicBENB. Huihattan. 

This repc»t contsins notes on orchards only which have come under the 
writer's observation. 

Practically every tree grower insists on clean cultivation for a young orchard. 
The successful growers plant fewer com rows between young trees, giving the 
trees more room. These growers have swallowed and digested the ancient 
maxim, "As the twig is bent the tree's inclined," and they laigely shape the 
head while it is young. The disk and cultivator are doing the work formerly 
done by the plow, and doing it better. The orchards are not being ridged by re- 
peated back furrowing, nor are the roots exposed by a dead furrow next the tree 
row. The men who recommend seeding down the bearing orchard are harder to 
find than they were ten or more years ago. The orchards that are being cleanly 
cultivated are in general making the better crops. Doubtless some members 
can cite cases of orchards in favorable localities that have made good oalf pas- 
tures and borne fair crops of fruit. Mr. G, Spohr, near Manhattan, has drilled 
sixteen-foot strips of alfalfa in the thirty-foot spaces in his orchard, and his trees 
seem to be in good condition and bear fair crops, but observations and reports 
from various parts of the slate poiot to clean cultivation as the suiest road to 
Cow-peas planted late in June, and turned under in the fall, have 
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helped Bome orcfaardB on poor land. Rye sown on land that la liable to wash or 
blow badly is beneficial, and furnishee calvee and joung pigs with winter pas- 
ture. Oats sown in autumn furnish protection, and give no trouble in the 
Bpnng. 

RemoTing wateisprouts in Buumer is a practice gaining favor, with practi- 
oaMy no opposition except from the jaaoj other duties that demand attention at 
the same time. A few growers report that where trees were cut back and thinned 
out last winter and spriog the fruit did not drop near so badly as on thick, 
bushy trees. Mr. J. B. Haney, of Manhattan, secured a good crop of excellent 
apples from a neglected orchard which he pruned quite thoroughly. His yield 
was fair, three Wineaap trees yielding twenty-five buehele of first-grade apples, 
other trees doing nearly as well. 

Peach trees cut back after the hard freeze of 1899 have given varying results; 
young trees cut back to two-yearold wood have nearly all made fine new heads; 
young trees in bearing cut back to three- or four-year-old wood also made good 
beads. Of the older trees cut back, those that had but two or three years' wood 
cut off made little new wood; some died the winter following, and others are in 
a more or less rapid decline. Of the old trees cut back to five- or six-year-old 
stubs, about one-third died without starting, one-third formed poor heads, and 
one-third have made good heads. A considerable number of the new branches 
have split off the old wood, some by wind and some by the weight of fruit. 

While the spray pump is doubtless the way to administer the medidne for 
diseases and insects, close attention must be given to sanitary conditions. To 
spray with Bordeaux mixture, and then leave all diseased fruit andfoliageon the 
ground to furnish infection tor the future is doubtless better than to make no 
fight, but it is only by using every means in our reach that we hope to in some 
degree lessen the injuries. The same may be said concerning the war on insects. 
Every means must be employed. The cider- mill and piga are altiea of the spray 
pump in the ^ht on the codling-moth. 

The mallet and sheet must do outpost duty when we turn our fire on the cur- 
Let me add the ehort report of our most eucceaeful apple raiser in lUley 
county, Mr. John Tennant. Bet four acres in March, 1882; trees commenced 
bearing in 1888 ; set six acres In 1891 : trees commenced bearing in 1894. Have 
had eight fairly good crops, and four off years, in the twelve years since 1888. 
Net proceeds of the eight crops $3360. Planted orchard in corn for five years. 
Bince then have cultivated trees with disk and Acme harrow. I break off water- 
sprouts in August. I always spray, and always raise sound apples. 

ORCHARD TREATMENT IN KANSAS VARIES. 

By S. 8. DiCBiNSON, Larned. 

The extended eod cutter or diek harrow does just the work desired. If fol- 
lowed by a light barrow, to scratch the ground close up to the treee, it will ex- 
terminate a great many of the pests we now fight with spray. This work can be 
done in March, after the mulch of leaves and cover-crop have done their winter 

In trimming, I only take out enough hmbs and- twigs to let in the sunshine 
to color the apples in the center of the tree; also branches that cross; and I 
shorten in long, swaying limbs that often make a tree lopsided. Better cut the 
little twigs than the big limbs. 

Owing to the heavy rainfall in May, my orchard ground was so soft that we 
could not get on it to spray as often as we desired, excepting on a ridge. These 
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trees were given fire sprKyiDgs, sod bud do worma. The balance of the orchard 
was sprayed from one to three times. I used h power sprayer driven by aprooket- 
wheels attached on hind vrheel of wagon, with chain to the pump gear, which 
gave us 60 to 100 pounds premare, with ■ UcQowen nozzle. We could spray 600 
trees in eight to nine hours, using 900 to 1000 gallons of material. We drove on 
both aides of each row. At every large tree we had to stop a moment to thoroughly 
cover every leaf; otherwise the team walked at the rate-of ooe and one-halt miles 
per hour. The work was equally as well done as with a hand pump. This out- 
fit is big enough to thoroughly apray 150 to 200 acres of orchard three to five 
times. The oost, ttOO, divided between three or four orchards, would be only the 
price of a good hand pump, capable of doing only one-fourth toone-third as much 
work with the same help ; yet the power wanted is a steam- or gasoline engine, 
light enough to be used on the wagon, with tank of 200 gallons, not to weigh 
more than one ton altogether. [The water alone weighs a ton.] 

Cannot some ingenioue Kansan come to the front with a perfect machine T 

KEEPING FRUITS; MARKETING AFTER BOKTING. 

By Pbahh HoLimaBB, BosedBla. 

There was never a better time to plant' an orchard than the present. The 
hard winter of 1B98 and 1899 destroyed fully one-half of all the orchards planted, 
while a large percentage of the remainder are injured to a great extent and must 
soon succumb, and unless energy is used the apple will have passed, or at least 
will be beyond the reach of the poorer claeses. Should you determine on plant- 
ing an orchard, remember that unless you give it intelligent care you had better 
not undertake it. The general and increasing difficulties attending fruit-growing 
are so great, that nothing but the most intelligent and watchful care will suc- 
ceed. There is a boundless field of profit and enjoyment open to the man who 
availed himself of what is already known in selecting a location, choosing varie- 
ties, fighting insects and other enemies, etc. The markets North and West are 
uolimitedand open to us, for all we can produce; and however cheap earlies and 
windfalls may be, well-developed and weli-cared-for fruit will always sell for prices 
which will make the land and the labor devoted to their culture and preservation 
more profitable than that devote to any of the more common pursuits. 

With the apple much loss results from indifferent picking. I think apples 
should be picked early to keep well. I have just been visiting the Kansas City 
commission bouses, observing some exceedingly fine Oano apples at Rose Bros, 
place of business. In conversation with him, he assured me of great loss by in- 
different picking. "In one orchard," said he, "1100 barrels of just such apples 
as you see would, if picked two weeks earlier, have made 1500 barrels ; a loss of 
twenty-five per cent." Apples should be carefully handled, and only the best 
packed to keep. I think air-tight barrels best; if [each apple is] wrapped in 
tissue paper all the better. At the late Paris Exposition, Missouri fruit was 
double wrapped, in one of tissue and one of oil paper. So well did these apples 
keep that I am informed there was no more than one per cent, of loss. These 
apples were placed in cold storage until wahted, and kept as close to the freezing 
point as possible. Much of the loss by cold storage is caused by variation in 
temperature. I have known a variation of thirty degrees. Whatever plan you 
adopt, remember everything depends upon the evenness of the temperature. 

Catching a cue from our worthy member from Greenwood county, that apples 
keep well in dry sand, I have eight or ten bushels in dry dust, taken from our 
macadam streets, which at this time (Christmas) are firm, and promise to 
keep indefinitely. To attempt keeping large quantities by this mettiod is pos- 
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tibly Dot to be thought of yet. To the fruit-growera without cold storage it sf- 
forde the opportunitj to keep a family supply to last until new apples come again. 
Apples keep better this vay than in open cellar, because of the esolnsion of air 
that fluctuates the temperature. Dry dust seems always cool. This method is 
new ye%, and I ma; be too sanguioe. Hunger's dry sand and my dry dust may 
not be the best, yet we claim for it a certain degree of aucceee. In marketing 
apples, If carefully «elei*t«d and handled, packed io barrels and kept at a propor 
temperatilre, they always command a price that latiBfles. To-day first-ctaaa 
OanoB, Yorks and Davieee sell for ti.50 to (5, while good, smooth, highly colored 
Jonathans, I was assured a few days since, would command $10 per barrel. 

There are certain conditions to be considered in marketing fruits. We who 
live adjacent to large cities prefer to unload our fruit on the market rather than 
stand the obancea of other markets, at an expense for barreling, sorting and 
commissiaaB aggregating not less than one dollar per barrel. It was folly to 
attempt to keep applee last fall, with less than five per cent, of the crop No. 1. 
Fully seTentyfiTe per cent, of thoee eold at from, forty to BeTenty-flve cents 
per bushel in open packages, without expense other than hauling to market. It 
you are remote from a large market there is no redress ; you must depend upon 
commigeian men to handle your fruit. 

During last season there were surprises after surprises. The reports from the 
East, North and West told of immense crops. Nothing we were ever told equaled 
it. The middle West was an exception in the large proapecta. We were told the 
apple crop was only for^ or fifty per cent., and inferior in qualily. In south 
Illinois and Uicsonri apples were attacked by lungi, bitter rot, insects, and a new 
disease known as goose eye, while the trees were affected with borers, root knot, 
root rot, scale, and what not. With ue the scab, codling-moth, gouger, cur- 
culio, canker-worms and wind did much to lighten the crop. The gale 
that swept Galveston from the face of the earth extended inland, knocking 
off fnlly one-half of all the fruit in its course from Texas to Missouri. This did 
much to stiffen prices in our apple market. From a drug at fifty cents to one 
dollar per barrel they advanced fully 100 per cent., and continued to advance, 
until DOW good apples are worth about all you choose to ask for them, with few 
first class in sight. 

One other thing in handling and keepiDg fruit: always select loDg-keoping 
varieties. I am glad to call attcDtion to the Ingram, a new variety originated in 
south Missouri, of good quality, and possessing the highest merit as a oold-storage 
fruit, with possibly do equal, alwayscomingoutrcsyaud crisp, aDd in quality equal 
to Jonathan. A hearty greeting to the Ingram. 

FRUIT-TREE BARK-BEETLE. 

By P. J. Pabbott, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Scolytue rugulogus Ratz. During the past summer the fruit-tree b&rk- 
beetle was reported as injuring plum and cherry trees at Bonner Springe and 
Clay Center. This pest was mentioned and discussed by Prof. E. A. Popenoe in 
his last report to this Society; but since the insect is apparently increasing in 
numbers and deatructiveneea in our Eastern states, where its work during the 
past summer baa made tremendous havoc to stone fruits, it seems well to call at- 
tention again to its habits and life-history, and to the means to be employed in 
combating it. The losses this year from this pest are severely felt by many an 
Eastern fruit-grower. In some localities hardly an orchard of plums or peaches 
escaped injury by tbe pest. Sometimes the bark of the trunks of peach trees was 
covered with the exoraalve exudation of gum frtaa the channels of the beetle. 
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Id one orchnrd the injuriea were all confined to the trunks, while in nearlj all 
others the twigs and branohes were badly channeled and the trunks scarcely 
attacked. 

The mo«t consplououa and generally the first indication to attract attention 
to the presence of this insect is the withering of the leayes upon terminal twigs, 
giving the imprewion of treee suffering from blight, Close examination of the 
affected parts reveals tmall, round punctures about the size of the head of a 
common pin about old leaf scare, or at the barn of buds and lateral spurs or 
twigs, from which there is a more or less gummy exudation. If the trunks and 
brftDohee are inspected, the punctures will generally be found much more numer- 
ons and quite irregularly distributed. Id obaervations during autumn,. the writer 
found a small percentage of the channels in live twigs held eggs, while the chan- 
nels in the bark of the trunks and the limbs of live trees were in no instance 
found to contain eggs. Most of the channels in these parts were mere short ex- 
oaTBtions, filled with hardened gum; now and then a channel was found to con- 
tain an adult beetle or a beetle just reaching maturil;, still reddish in color. 
The beetles seem to find places in the limbs for hibernatiiig during winter. 

The adult is small, about one-tenth of an inch long, and one-third as wide, 
black in color excepting the tip of the wing-covers and the legs, which are red- 
dish. The female deposits a number of eggs in a row along one side of the chan- 
nel, ODBoealing them neatly with fine chewit^ packed between and about them. 
The young larvEe, on hatching, excavate channels beneath the bark at right 
angles to the line of eggs. As the larva develops in size its channel becomes 
larger and more conspicuous, and is often changed in direclJon. When grown, 
it gnaws a little pocket in the sap-wood scarcely deeper than its own thickness, 
in which to pupate, and blocks the channel behind it with flnechewings. When 
grown, it gnaws out of this pocket pupal chamber and escapes, returning soon to 
renew the attack upon the tree and to deposit eggs for another brood. 

The life-history of the species has not been quite satisfactorily determined, 
but it seems quite certain that in our latitude there are at least two distinct 
broods. Owing to the fact that both larvffi and beetles hibernate, it would not 
be surprising it there was some commingling of broods. Eggs are laid in Sep- 
tember and October, and if favorable weather prevails, late in the tall, some of 
the larvte of this late brood will develop into beetles, while the larger portion of 
the larvse will not mature into beetles till spring, Eggs are deposited by these, 
from which a brood matures into beetles during July and August. 

Experiments have demonstrated that this insect prefers weak and sickly trees, 
yet often attacks sound and healthy ones. Doubtless its first work in an orchard 
is upon unthrifty trees, which infest the surrounding trees. The presence of 
weakened trees and piles of decaying twigs and branches furnishes quarters for it 
to breed in; otherwieeitwouldnot have gained such headway as in some orchards 
the past season. To check this pest, core should be taken to keep all trees in the 
best of health. Uproot and destroy decayed trees, prune off and burn all dead 
and weak twigs and branches. As far as the safety of an infested tree will allow, 
all badly channeled twigs and branches should be cut off and destroyed, because 
they contain the eggsaud larvEe. If, during the summer, beetles are touod upon 
any tree, spray the trunk and branches with a solution of one pound of whale- 
oil soap dissolved in three gallons of water, adding one-halt pint of crude carbolic 
acid. When applied suddenly, this kills the beetles upon the bark and those 
that have not channeled out ol sight, and it is also repellent to older beetles that 
may afterwards alight upon such protected parts. Supplement this treatment 
with a coat of whitewash containing some Paris green. 
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DISCUSSION ON WHOLE versus PIECE ROOTS. 

Pnor. E. A. Popbhor: This question has been discussed here before. While 
we all have our idea as to the success of whole roots or piece roots, there is still 
room for discussiou on the question. la the year of 1891 we were plautiug; an 
apple orchard at the Kanaas Experiment Station anddeoided to give the matter a 
trial. We sent to Stark, Id Missouri, (or trees grown b; the whole-root system, 
with a view to settiog them alongside the some varieties grown by Kansas nur- 
serymen on the piece-root system. These latter we got from William Cutter, of 
JuDCtion City. We decided to get them from the nearest nurseryman, and plant 
them alongside the others from Stark. Our selection of ground was another 
experiment. We had read that ground on which an orchard of twenty-five years 
had been carefully grubbed out, and bad grown two yeaiB' crop of com, was i^ain 
suited to orchard planting. 

Oui trees have made a good growth. It does not show the propriety of plant- 
ing or not planting on ground that has had a previous similar growth. There 
cannot be any superiority claimed for one tree over another because of better 
ground. They were planted at the same time and under the same conditions. 
The trees from Mr. Cutter cost ten cents each. Those from Stark cost from 
thirty centB to forty cents each. The extra cost was, I presume, owing to their 
having been grown by the whole-root system. All the trees were of common va- 
rieties; Jonathan, Cooper's Early White, Wineaap, and no advantage was taken 
in any one case. Some piece-root trees we got from Stark were the best. Of the 
piece- root trees, the average height of all varieties at the present time is a fraction 
of an inch over twelve feet ; the average diameter at the ground is 5^ inches; 
twenty-ail per cent, are dead. Of the whole root trees, the average height is 
a fraction of an inch over eleven feet; average diameter at the ground, 4,^^ 
inohee; thirty-one per cent, are dead, 

William Cutter ; I once made an exhibit of trees grown by me on all styles 
of roots that I could think of — little roots, pulled roots, roots upside down, etc. 
All took very well, but my best eucoese was with the four inch piece root. I be- 
lieve that for an extremely cold country the better the root the hardier the tree 
will be. I am pleased that the best nurserymen are adopting that method. This 
Society made a report at that time, and I asked the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate, and they reported in favor of the piece root. 

J. W. RoBieoK: You did not find anything desirable in the whole rootT 

William Ci^ttbr: Not at all. and I left a very few. Once in a while a 
"crank" tells me he wants them; sol left a few for such men. The hardier the 
top the hardier the root. Not one-fourth of our seedlings can stand the winter. 
The first indication I had of this was with some trees that Professor Budd sent 
me. They hod passed a hord winter, and only the more extended roots were 

Presidbkt Wellhoube: I want to eay a word about long roots. In 1876 we 
planted out about 30,000 grafts and some 4000 or 5000 of whole roots. We had 
heard a great deal about these whole roots, so we planted about 5000. We ran a 
dead furrow and put the lister in and made the furrow just as deep as we could 
get it, and when we planted the whole roots we had to take a spade and dig down 
still further. We took them all up at two years old, and planted about 30,000 
which were from piece roots of the usual length— two inches. We planted our 
orchard in Miami county. In the orchard Ihere were two rows of Missouri Pip- 
pins and two rows of Ben Davis on whole roots planted in the spring of 1878, and 
growing there now. If any man can tell the difference, be can do more than I 
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can. The only diflerenoe I saw in that time waa that the whole roots sent up 
more seedUng spiouta and caused ue Iota of work, but m> far as the longevity of 
the trees was ooncemed we could aee no difference. But they were terrible 
things to sprout. About nine-tenths of our two-inch roots, when we took them 
up from the nurseiy, had sent out roots from the scion, and the more we experi- 
mented in that line the more we desired them that way; and from that time on 
we have used only short roots, to get the roots from the scion, and have always 
been aatisfled with them. Whenever you pay one mill more for a whole root than 
a piece root you are just out that much more money, 

A Meubbr: Wm there ever a man that oould himself teli a whole root from 
a piece root T 

Pbbsidknt -WKLLHonsH : I do not think any man could tell. I do not think 
one DureeryniBn in a hundred grows whole roots. It took uh exceedingly long 
to plaot those 4000 or 5000 whole-root grafts. I regard it as a very foolish Idea. 
Of course, if a Durseryman ia getting four or five prices for such trees, I cannot 
wonder air his advocating it. I do n't know but I would do so myself. We 
examined the trees that had the short piece of root and found the roots above 
the gr&tt hardy and vigorous. It reminded me of a potato. After the potato 
vine is well started the old piece of potato is there, seemingly alive, yet it is of 
no apparent use after the potato has sprouted. It is the same with the old ap- 
ple roots. I have examined them after five years and found the two-inch piece 
of root in the same condition as when planted, while the new roots all came out 
from the scion and made them healthy trees on their own roots. We have prac- 
ticed and watched this matter for about twenty-five years. The whole-root 
business is one of the biggest humbugs ever perpetrated on credulous people. 

SELF-STERILE FRUITS. 

By PsOF. A. B. HrrcBCOCE. Msuhattan. 

My subject is self- sterility in orchard and small fruits. Growers for a long 
time have known that certain varieties when planted alone, or certain trees when 
isolated, refused to bear; yet only recently the reason for this has been estab- 
lished. This subject is not new to this Society, nevertheless a brief review of it 
may be of interest. 

To understand the principle involved it is necessary to call to mind the struc- 
ture of a typical fiower ; for example, that of the peach. Four series of organs 
compose the flower; the calyx, on the outside, for protection; the corolla, in this 
oaseof five showy petals, for the purpose of attracting insects; the stamens, which 
furnish pollen ; and in the center the pistil, which contains in the lower part the 
two ovules, only one of which matures. At the top of the pistil is the stigma, a 
sticky surface for the reception of the pollen. The production of seed, and in 
most plants, also, the production of fruit, depends upon the fertilization of the 
ovules, accomplished as follows : The pollen, consisting of minute grains, is trans- 
ferred from the anthers, on top part of the stamens, to the stigma. This trans- 
fer may be brought about by the agency of the wind, as in corn, willow, 
oottonwood, and pine; or be carried unoonaciously by insects which visit the 
fiower tor nectar; or it may fall directly upon the Btigma of the same flower, as 
in some self-fertile flowers, of which wheat would be an example. 

We ore at present interested chiefly in the second category, to which our peach 
flower belongs. Flowers secrete nectar solely for the purpose of inducing insects 
to visit them, but the ports are so arranged that the insects in obtaining the nec- 
tar brush some part of their bodies against the anthers, then on entering another 
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dower the same part is brought in contact with the atigma, Bood after deposi- 
tion the pollen grains germinate by sending down a tube, which penefoates be- 
tween the cells of the stigma and style on down into the ovary, where the end 
of the tube oomes in oontaot with and crowds its way into the opening iD the end 
of the ovule, until it reaches the egg cell, situated just lielow this opening; 
then a portion of the contents of the poUen tube passes ioto the egg cell and It 
is said to be fertilized. Fertilization stimulatea this egg cell to renewed growth 
and within it is developed the embryo, a small plant. After awhile the growth 
is suspended and we have the seed. One pollen grain wilt fertilize one, and only 
one, ovule; hence there must be as many pollen grains as there are ovules. 
Usually there are many more grains deposited and pollen tubes formed than are 
necessary, in order to guard against accident and to insure fertilization by the 
most vigorous pollen. ' 

It has been proven experimen tally, first by Charles Darwin and later by 
others, that most species of plants produce a more vigorous growth when cross- 
fertilized than when self-fertilized. It is better that the ovules should be fertil- 
ized by pollen coming from a separate individual. -There are many devices by 
which flowers accomplish this beneficial result. A study of these and of the re- 
lations between fiowers and insects forms an important branch of botanical 
science. Suffice it here to say that there are many structures or conditions pres- 
ent in different flowers which aid in their cross-fertilization and hinder self- 
fertiltZBtion. The condition with which we arechiefly interested in this discussion 
is what is known as prepotency of foreign pollen. This is a term to express the 
rather general fact that pollen from a different individual, when placed on the 
stigma of a flower at the same time as its own pollen, will grow faster and fer- 
tilize the ovule. The average result is that flowers are more likely, to be fertil- 
ized by foreign pollen, but if this is not presented they will take tbeir own pollen. 

In some species of plants, how many we do not at present know, this prefer- 
ence for foreign pollen is carried to an extreme and the plant will not accept its 
own pollen. Such plants cannot be fertilized unless they receive pollen from a 
separate individual. They are known as self-sterile plants, and the condition is 
known as self- sterility, 

But what ie foreign pollen, and what is a different individual? 

So far as its bearing on this question is concerned, it seems that an individual, 
to be different, must have originated from a different seed. Hence, from this 
same standpoint, all varieties of cultivated plants which are propagated vege- 
tatively — that is, by grafts, buds, cuttings, etc. — are merely an individual cut up 
into many parte. Therefore, if the individual was self-sterile in the first place, 
all its bud offspring will shore in this character, just as they have in other 
characters which mark the variety. Prom a horticultural standpoint self- 
sterility is of vast importance. You are familiar with the history of the discovery 
of self- sterility in the Barttett pear and its bearing upon the pear industry in 
New York. Since then self- sterility has been found present in several varieties 
of orchard fruits, and also some varieties of grapes. Like other characters of the 
horticultural family, this condition varies. Some varieties are absolutely self- 
sterile, or BO near that only occasionally will a fruit result from self-pollination, 
while others are only partially so; or they may be self-fertile, but the result is 
much inferior in quality to that produced by cross- fertilization. Again, the same 
variety, in different localities or under different conditions, may be more or less 
self-sterile. 

Prom a practical standpoint, it is always safest to take the benefit of the 
doubt, and, if a variety has proven under any condition to be self-sterile, to as 
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sume this for sll conditioDS. It is sate to assume that, under all coDditions, the 
fiuit trill be better because ol crosa-fertilizatioD. 

In planting tbere should be a mixture of such TSrieties as bloom about the 
same time. It is an advantage if honey-bees are quartered in the vicinity, as the 
trees must depend on insects to bring the foreign pollen. Many wild insects aid 
more or less in this, but the honey-bee is the most efOoacioue. 

Whether a variety is self-sterile can only be determined by experiments. A 
careful manipulator, with time and patietloe, can determine this fact for himself. 
Before the anthers sbed their pollen the stamens should be cut out and the flower 
enclosed in a sack. Fine netting is a lufficient protection. This is to prevent in- 
fects from visiting the fiower. With a number of flowers treated in this way, 
hftlf of them pollinated with their own pollen and half with pollen from a differ- 
ent variety, keeping them covered until the fruit is set, the relative benefit of the 
oroBsing can be observed. *To transfer the pollen, a clean stick or the anther held 
with a pair of small forceps is good. Great care must be observed that only anch 
pollen reaches the stigma as is wanted. For the benefit of those who have not 
Professor Bailey's work. I append a list of fruits whoae relative fertility had been 
determined at that time. 

Prarb( White): Varieties more or less self-fertile are Anjou, Bartlett, BouS' 
BOck, Clairgeau, Clapp, Columbia, De la Chene, Doyenne Sieulle, Easter, Gan- 
sel's Bergamotte, Gray Doyenne, Howell, Jones, Lawrence, Louise Bonne, Uount 
Vernon, Pound, Sheldon, Souvenir du Congees, Superfin, Colonel Wilder, Win- 
ter Nelis. Varieties generally self-sterile are Angouleme, Bosc, Brockworth, 
BuSum, Diel, Doyenne d 'Alencon, Flemish Beauty, Heorthcote, Kieflfer, Le 
Cont«, Manning's Elizabeth, Seckel, Tyson, and White Doyenne. 

AFFLBs(WaiteandFairchild): Varieties more or less self-sterile are Bellefleur, 
Chenango (strawberry), Gravenstein, King, Northern Spy, Norton Melon, 
Primate, Rambo, Red Astrachao, Roxbury Russet, Spitzenburg, Talman Sweet. 
Varieties mostly self-sterile are Baldwin, Codlin, Greening. 

The varieties of apples are more inclined to be sterile to their own pollen than 
the pears. With the former, in the great majority of cases, no fruit resulted from 
self-pollination. Th« resulta as a rule, however, were less clear cut than in the 
pear, because with most of the self-sterile varieties an occasional fruit will set 
under self-pollination, and none of the varieties were very completely self-sterite. 

Other Fbuitb ; Many native plums are notoriously self-sterile, particularly 
Wild Goose. (Wild Goose is well pollinated by Moreman, Newman, Smiley, and 
Miner, according to J. W. Kerr.) Other self-sterile varieties ars Miner, Wazata, 
Minnetonka, Itasca. Varieties more or less self-fertile are Morunan, Newman, 
Way! and. Golden Beauty, Marian na. Deep Creek, Purple Yosemite. 

Strawberries often lack stamens altogether, while others, like Crescent, have 
so few and so poor stamens that they are practically self-sterile. Ordinarily 
there should be a row of a perfect- flowered variety for every two rows of a pis- 
tillate or infertile variety. 

The quince seema to fruit nearly as well with its own pollen as with that of 
another variety. 

' Grapes (Beach): Unfruitful when planted by themselves are the Black E^le^ 
Brighton, Eumelan, Maasasoit, Wilder, Roger's No. D, Gaertner. Merrimac, 
Requa, Aminia, Essex, Barry, Herbert, and Salem. Able to set fruit of them~ 
selves are Concord, Diamond, Niagara, WincheU or Green Mountain, Roger's 
Nob. 13, 21, and 32, Agawam, and Delaware. 
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VEGETABLE GARDENING. 
By F. L. KlKOlBa, Independenoe. 

Poisoning Cutworms. — The cutworm iaoDeof the worst enemieB with which 
the gardener has to oonteod, jet it is one of the eaaieet of loBectB to deatroy. 
The damage they do Bimiiallj to newly set Tegetablea and strawberry plants is 
immense. Lset spring I noticed many strawberry plaots od one tract of my farm 
apparently dying. A careful eiaminKtion revealed the foot that cutworms, some- 
times as many aa four to a plant, were eating out the crown buds. I found the 
worms were also raiding a tomato and cabbage patch near by. I took a gallon of 
wheat bran, moistened with water, and stirred into it a heaping tablespoonful of 
Xxindon purple. This mixture I sowed broadcast over the infested fields. The 
next day I walked over said flekie and saw many dead bodies of the enemy, but 
not a living one left to tell the tale of woe. Cutwonbs are exceedingly fond of 
bran, and will leave any plant to feed on it. If gardeners and berry growers 
would scatter poisoned bran over their ground the day before setting their plants, 
many would be saved from deatruotjon, and the time required to reset missing 
plants also be saved at a busy eeaaon. 

Catch-crop for Melon Aphis. — Heretofore I have had to spray my cu- 
cumbers and cantaloupes every season with a decoction of tobacco to* destroy 
melon aphie. The past season, by chance, I discovered a remedy that worked 
so effectudlly as to render the spray pump unnecessary. Early in spring I pre- 
pared my melon ground, and before the BesHon for planting arrived I drilled tur- 
nip and radish seed between the rows left for melons. The turnips and radiahes 
were large enough for use by the time the season was sufBciently advanced to ' 
plant the melon seed. These vegetables were covered with turnip aphis, and 
ladybngs and lacewing files were after them by hundreds, and were deposit- 
ing eggs by thousands. The inferior and unsalable turnips Qnd radishes were 
left to occupy the ground and hold the insects until the melon plants had attained 
euffloient size to be attacked by the aphida. I then cut the tope off the turnips 
and radishes and left them scattered over the field. As the plants wilted the lice 
perished, and the ladybugs and laoewings had to go elsewhere in quest of food. 
These soon apread over the melon patch, and in a short time every melon aphis 
was devoured, although they were more numerous than usual. This method of 
combating plant-lice not only dispensed with the use of the spray pump but en- 
abled me to secure two crops from the same ground, Further experimenting will 
prove whether it will work equally well other seasons, If in any one season it 
should fail on account of the abasnoe of turnip lice, the crop of vegetables would 
amply pay for the extra labor expended. All who grow cucumbers or melons for 
market should try this experiment. 

Kekpikg Potatoes Throdqh Suhkbs — The potato is the most valuable of 
garden veeetables. So important is it as an article of food that no bill of fare la 
complete, no table well furnished, without it. It is used alike by the rich and 
the poor, the healthy and the invalid. No other vegetable but the potato ia 
eaten three times a day, and 366 days in each year. As valuable as is this 
product of the soil, and as easily aa it is grown, it is a fact that three-fourths o'f 
the farmers of our state do not raise one-half of the potatoes their famlliea con- 
eume. Thousands of dollars are spent annually to purchase potatoes brought in 
car-loads from other states, when they could be easily produced at home, but for 
the simple reasons that old potatoes can scarcely be kept through the hot, dry- 
weather months, and early potatoes, dug as soon as matured, will not keep unless 
placed in cold storage. Left in t^e ground, they are in danger of being scalded 
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by the hot aunabine or made to grow b]' the Bummer showers. ' Thejr are nflualljr 
carried through bj allowing a heav? growth of weeda to cover the patch, for the 
purpose of ahadiug the tubers from the sunahine and taking up the moisture 
after eaoh rain. This method, though generally succeestul, is at beet a poor 
makeshift, as it leaves the ground heavily seeded to weeda, and the rank growth 
of weeds makes it a laborious task to dig the potatoes. 

Sometimes during a severe drought the weeds lose their vitality and a sub- 
sequent shower ruins the potatoes. Laat summer, before cultivating my potatoes 
the last time, I sowed cane seed through the patch and laid them by with a 
twelve-tooth cultivator, which covered the seed the proper depth. By the time 
the potatoea were ripe and the tops dead the field was green with growing cane. 
This made a rank growth, protecting the tubers from the summer heat and ab- 
sorbing the moisture after each rainfall. The cane remained green the entire 
summer. Late in autumn I cut it for winter feed. This left the ground bare 
and easy to harvest the potato crop. I secured five tons per acre of aorghum 
hay, worth four dollars per ton. The cane proved to be a bettor protection to 
the potato crop than weeds, besides adding an extra twenty dollars cash value to 
eaoh acre. There is no reason why an extra fifteen or twenty dollars' worth of 
forage may not be realized annually from each of the thousands of acres of po- 
tatoes grown in the famous Kan valley, and elsewhere, 
□iscuseioti. 

Edwin Tatlor: This suggestion of Mr. Kenoyer's is valuable. Others have 
tried it and been successful. There is only one question, and that is whether 
the ground will not be exhausted by two crops. 

F. L. Kedoyks: I have ground on which I have grown cane twice a year for 
ton years, and the orop was just as good this year as any. 

J. W. RoBiBON : , I can go Mr. Kenoyer five years better. I have a cane field 
that has had fifteen crops in succession, f have failed to raise anything follow- 
ing cane but cane. I have sown oats, and, where they lapped onto cane ground, 
they were not worth harvesting. It is the same with winter wheat. I think no 
farmer would think of raising corn following cane. 

D. C. Bdrson: I tested it s little this summer in the Kaw bottom. After 
digging potatoes I sowed cane and grew a splendid crop, and it was of benefit 1o 
the ground, for if you do Dot sow some crop the weeds take x>oaBeBBioD. Cane 
does not take any more strength from tbe soil than weeds do, and I would advise 
growers in the Kaw valley to dig their potatoes early and at once sow oane, and 
they may get two or three tons to the acre ; and sometimes it will pay better than 
the potatoes, if you are close to market. Cane is selling here (Topeka) now (De- 
cember) for from four to five dollars per ton, and it keeps the ground in better 
condition than to let it lie idle. 

F. J. EiiDR : Four years ago I bad some costly experience in raising cane. I 
had three acres of potatoea, and followed them with cane. The following year I 
planted peas, but where they were on the cane ground they were a failure. 

J. L. Williams : Not all of us are growing potatoes by the thousands of 
bushels. A good many grow potatoes only for home use and not for the general 
public. Last summer I grew about thirty bushels of Early Ohio potatoes. In 
August, when it was very hot, I dug them, put them into small boxes, and 
placed them immediately— one on top of the other— in the coal-house. There 
was enough heat and dryness to take off the surplus moisture. After they had 
been in the coal-houae a month I took them to my cellar, and had enough pota- 
toes to last me all winter, and they are good— not such potatoes as the people 
bring to market from the Kaw valley. I consider the potato usually put on the 
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market Be not fit to ent; thej are left till overripe and are spoiled. We are 
Bending for noctheni potatoes, when, if those we raise at home were properlj 
oared for, that wotild be uncece«sar7 to an7 large extent, when (Mimpared with 
the quantities shipped in at present. I would like to inquire whether any one 
here has tried to laiee a second crop of potatoes for seed. 

Edwin Tatlob: The gentleman introduceB what to potato people is im- 
portant. In the South seoond-crop seed ia nhat is depended upon altogether. 
We tried to make new potatoes grow, and except at iaterf ale we could not make 
them aprout. One reason is that we use almost altogether the Earlj Ohio. It is 
one of the hardest potatoes to sprout there is. In the South they use the 
Triumph and Earl; Kose, and thej tell me that they have no trouble to make them 
Bprout for thesecond crop. We putpotatoeaincold storage [for late planting], but 
that is not satisfactory. I planted potatoes from cold storage last year, and when 
it was as hot as it could be they began to blight ; but second-crop potatoes, when 
you do get tbem, are worth two to one more than the otbers. They seem to oome 
up a little earlier, if the stock is good. I saw something in regard to thle in an 
agricultural paper several years ago, and it struck me as a valuable point in potato 
raising in Kansas. Hy first experiment was accidental. I was surprised to see 
how well they kept, and what vigorous tops they produced. They were ahead of 
anything, and on those new potatoes there was not a sign of a spot. I make it a 
rule to grow some every year for the nest year's planting. I now irrigate to pro- 
duce the second crop for seed. 

John Fvlcomrb: I would like to ask if the same result oould not be ob- 
tained from potatoes carried over in cold storage ? 

Edwin Taylor: Most of the people who try to raise a second crop do not 
plant cold-stoie potatoes. They should not be planted at the time the early po- 
tatoes are dug. The 20th of July is plenty early to put them in. Otherwise they 
will ripen up in early September. .They want to be so grown that they will de- 
velop in the cold part of the fall, before frost. 

AMbmber: Do you dry the potatoes f 

Ma J. F. UoLBiNQBR : In regard to the temperature, I would say tbat last year 
we bod a few in our garden, and I found that the volunteer potatoes were a bet- 
ter crop than the first planting. Early Rose alongside them made no crop at all. 

F. L. Kenoybr: I would like to ask whether any of you have tried planting 
potatoes from the extreme north. I got some from Manitoba and they grew ex- 
actly like the second crop of home-grown potatoes. 

Edwin Tavlob; The commou seed planted in the Eaw valley is from North 
Dakota. 

VEGETABLE GARDENING. 
Bs Q. F. Esr^HLACB. Btwedals. 

The aspect should be a south or southeastern one, not steep enough to wash. 
The soil should be a sandy loam; it may be moderately moist, but not wet; for 
wet means cold, and soil will not warm up until dry enough. When one is near 
enough to market and on good roads manure hauling should be considered the chief 
corner-stone for successful gardening; as much manure as is possible to get on 
the ground and plowed under before freezing up should be the oonstant aim of 
the gardener ; it will decay and absorb moisture during winter and early spring, 
and is less liable to fire the ground during the following season than spring ma- 
nuring; ground can also be worked earlier for it. Such ground need not be 
plowed in the spring; a good harrowing and planking will fit it splendidly for 
seeding. 
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Seeds eown flrit in the spriuK are also those that germinate slonl?, such as 
rsdiab, lettuce, beet, aploach, carrot, parsnip, celerj, asparajius, pea, and salsify. 
The tenderer sorts, such as beans, tomatoes, and eggplantB, must be deferred 
until frost is over. The early planting of potatoes can be talien off in time 
for sagar com ; early peoe can be succeeded by late tomatoes and sweet potatoes. 
The first crop of Adam's oom can be planted with Stowell's Evergreen between 
the rows before it is ail harvested, and will have plenty of time to mature roast- 
ing-ears. Early sown spinach on very rich toil — as it should be — makes a fine 
bed for celery, which deed not be planted before the 1th or 15th of July, as this 
crop makes its tieet growth in autumn, when the nights are oool. Hubbard 
squash con be planted among early potatoes, every sixth row ; when the squashss 
t>egin to run the potatoes mnst come off. Early potatoes can also be followed 
with sorghum or Kafir for fodder, or turnips. In followiug this line of succes- 
sion the second crop often pays better than the firit. Ground should never be 
idle, and by no means should it 1>B allowed to grow up to weeds — better by far 
sow it to oats and plow them under before winter. 

VEGETABLE GARDENING. 

Bjr F. J. BuDB, Shawnee ooniit)>. 

The year 1900 was one of diversified weather with aa, inclining to tie drier 
than was good for most crops, while a few miles east the; had an abundance of 

The year opened up favorably for garden work. January wag warmer and 
brighter than usual. Plants in the hotbeds made a fine growth. February, 
while it was much colder than January, was a nice month for hotbed work. 
The winter until the last of February had been very dry. On the last day of the 
month we had a very heavy snow, that supplied the much-needed moisture. 
March opened very cold, and the soil was very wet and not fit to work until the 
13th, and it was most too wet to work at this time. A mistake was made here 
by a great many gardeners in planting small seeds so shallow that they 
could not germinate for lack of moisture, and it took a long time for them to 
start. April opened very dry, with nice weather for all kinds of work, but too 
dry for plant setting, until the night of the 15tb there was a fine rain, which 
was so much needed for early plant setting. The latter part of April and first 
half of May were very seasonable, and all kinds of garden crops made a fine 
growth. The last part of Ma; and fore part at June were very dry, and all crops 
that were not kept well cultivated and free from weeds suffered for want of 
moisture. 

During the last of June and the first part of July there were fine rains and 
everything bid fair to make a very heavy crop, until the last of July, and August 
was 9o dry that all crops suffered from the excessive heat and want of moisture. 
Crops that hod been kept well cultivated withstood drought, and when the rain 
come, the Ist of September, put forth new life and made a fair crop. In looking 
back over last year's crop and weather we can see that drought should be pre- 
pared for before it comes. From last year's experience, I would say plow in the 
tall. Land plowed in the fall will stand more dry weather, and can be worked 
easier in the spring, and is in better condition to produce a crop than land plowed 
in the spring. 

In January is the time that tools should be looked after, and see that they are 
sharp and in good condition to use when the time comes for their use. In this 
latitude hotbeds should be made for early cabbage and lettuce the last of January. 
At this time pie-plant can be started, either in the greenhouse under the benches 
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or outaide under gloss. Fie-plsot for field culture will produce & heavier crop if 
it is mulched with coarse manure, which keeps the soil moist. Id Februarj', sow 
the tomato, eggplant and pepper seed for first early plants, in well-prepared hot- 
beds; also sow more cabbage seed, of the large summer variety. The first of 
March the old asparagus tops should be cut and burned. If the tops are left on 
UDtil this time they hold the snow and it supplies the moisture that asparagus so 
much needs. 

As soon as the soil can be worked in the spring such crops as are haidj should 
be planted, and keep planting for suooeasion every few days. At this time the 
hotbeds should be well looked after and properly aired and plants hardened, so 
they will be fit to set when the proper time comes. As It grows warmer in the 
spring plant such crops as are not bo hardy, and keep planting every (ew days, for 
sometimes a late frost will kill the first early vegetables, In May and June the 
cultivator shoold be kept at work and all crops should be free from weeds when 

Some of you ma; ask what crops yield the most profit. That is a difficult 
question to answer, not knowing your soil or location. Find out what your mar- 
ket demands and what you can raise at the most profit and what kind of crops 
your soil will produce most profitably. Use iip.to-date tools, in the proper manner. 



Br Dr. B. W. Vu-IABTOS, liBwrsnce. 

Home adornment — the cultivation of the beautiful — is as much a part of 
civilized life as incessant pursuit of the practical and the economical. What I 
will have to say, will, perhaps, more particularly interest tbe home makers — our 
wives and mothers; but I wish that I might also interest the home provider and 
supporter in a larger degree than is usually the case. To the worried man of 
affairs, healthy recreation lengthens and sweetens life. Forgetfulness of its 
cares, even for a few brief hours, gives rest and strength. Let the husband and 
father show an appreciative interest in the beautifying of the home and home 
surroundings, even though tbe home be humble, and the mother, sons ahd 
daughtere will be the gainers throughout life. 

So much has been written upon the subject of flowering bulbs that anything 
now written may seem superfluous. But every climate and every region has its 
own exigencies of heat, light, and moisture, that make all the difference between 
success and failure. We learn these conditions by experience, as the fruit raiser 
learns what is beat for his own particular region; but often experience is dis- 
couraging, and the bu^ person may not always have the time or inclination to 
learn in this way. What, then, I have to offer is merely some practical advice for 
the cultivation of these beautiful plants in our own homes — advice that comes 
from years of failure and success. Even the moat humble home, where every 
dollar must be scrutinized carefully before it is spent, can have many beautiful 
flowers, if there is love for the work ; and if there is no love for such things, it 
were better not to try them. 

One of the most common mistakes of amateurs is to try too many things at 
once; a dozen or two bulbs of different kinds and all of nnfamlliar aspect are 
attempted; the result is usually unsatisfactory, and failure is more or less immi- 
nent. Better get a goodly number of one or at the moat two kinds for the first 
year, and each year add something else. The best and most satisfactory bulbs 
are not at all expensive, if one is willing to begin with the old and established 
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varieties ot merit. Let noTelties Blooe until ;ou know all that there is to be 
learned and all there is to be eajojed from the old (Hen da. 

Of all floverioK bulbs, the flret place must be uDqueationablj giTen to that 
royal flower, the tulip. He who oan aee a bed of tulipa in full bloom and not be 
pleased with them ii surely wanting in an appreciation of the beantiful. Pre- 
pare the bed as for all other bulbs, save perhaps the narcieans, bj spading 
deeply in an open, aunny place, where shade never oomee in the summer. A 
light, porous soil is best ; it must not be stifl and clayey. Most essential of all, 
in tact, the absolnte necessity, before which all other oonditioDS are insignificant, 
is perfect drainage. This condition of drainage ia not so essential during the 
period of growth, when the bulbs will submit to considerable moisture, as it is 
during the period of rest in Bummer time. It Is for this reason that the beds 
should be fully expoeed to the summer sun, and should receive no artiflcial 
watering, unless exceedingly dry, when a little will do no especial harm. 

Plant the bulbs as early as possible in the autumn, certainly before the 
end of October, about four inches deep, that is, four inches from the top of the 
bulb. If one does not mulch in winter, I should plant even deeper than this. 
I have had tulips planted in light soil six inches deep that have blossoms in per- 
fection each year, with no care whatever. The bulbs should be planted about 
four inches apart eaoh way. Raise the surface of the bed so that no water will 
stand upon it. The common practice is to mulch the beds with a covering of old 
m&nure or straw during winter. This I do not specially reoommead, except 
where the bulbs have been planted very late in the season. The bulbs are very 
hardy, and freezing does not hill them. Alternate thawing and freezing does, 
however, weaken their vitality. I have had bulbs lying upon the surface of the 
ground all winter strike root in the spring and produce flowers, though poor ones. 
The use, then, of mulching, is simply to keep the cold in, not the warmth, and 
anything that will shade the ground from the winter sun is all that is sufflcient. 
If planted deeply, however, in a light, well-drained soil, one may have good suc- 
cess, with no attention whatever to the beds after once planting. 

The bulbs begin to make their appearance through the ground early in March, 
and it is no harm to remove any covering at this time, in order to check their too 
rapid growth. The early varieties begin blossoming the first week iu April; the 
later ones continue beyond the middle of May. If the beds are to be used dur- 
ing the summer, as they should be to prevent their unsightly appearance, plant 
such flowers as do not root deeply and do not require much watering. I know 
of nothing better for this purpose than the old-fashioned, though beautiful, 
portulacca. This plant will grow a natural mulch for the winter and will seed 
itself in the spring, the only care necessary being to thin out the too numerous 

Do not remove the bulbs unless absolutely necessary; they are protected bet- 
ter in the soil when not too wet during the summer. If it is necessary to re- 
move them, do not do so before June 10, in this latitude, unless you are going to 
throw them away. At the end of the third season the plants will have increased 
to such an extent as to interfere with their best growth. Remove them in June, 
allow them to dry thoroughly in the shade for a week or two, put them in loose 
cloth bags or thin paper, and store them iu a cool, dark and dry place — a clothes 
closet is usually good— until the middle of September, when they should be 
again planted. 

It is my custom to plant these bulbs, large and small, interspersed together, 
though one may, it he choose, separate the blooming from the small bulbs and 
plant separately. In purchased bulbs, from Holland, one will get the best suc- 
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oeas the bscodcI Beason. The annual increase under good treatment is from fitty 
to aeventj-flve per cent, of blooming bulbs, and the best and largest tulip bulbs 
thttt I have ever seen have been those grown in Kaneaa. 

If one Can afford it, it is the nicest to bu; the selected varieties, keeping them 
separate uod planting them in proper contrast of oolor and time of blossoming. 
But one will do nearly as well if he buys the mixed single and double. They 
cost only about 11.25 a hundred, and a hundred of each will make an exoellent 
beginning. To these I should add about fifty of the late and tall Bybloemens or 
Gesnorianas. I do not recommend the earliest varieties; our seasons are too va- 
riable at the beginning of spring to produce the best results with these. Their 
buds are often blasted. 

Precisely the same treatment as for tulips is recommended for hyacinths, ex- 
cept that they ahould be planted a little deeper and five or six inches apart. 
Contrary to what is generally supposed to be the case, hyacinths, if grown in a 
proper, well-drained soil will not deteriorate much, if any. Still their success 
after the first year is not certain, as with tulips, and, because their first cost is so 
very much greater, one may begin with a dozen bulbs and add to them as he has 
success. 

Next to the tulips there is no bulb that will give greater success than the 
narcissus. Fortunately these butbs are not so particular about the soil and 
drainage. They never lose their roots in summer, as do the tulips and hyacinths, 
and a wet soil has no terrors for them. Still they will repay giving a rich soil. 
They multiply with extraordinary rapidity. Three years ago I planted two 
dozen mixed butbs of narciesus. The past summer I transplanted from them 
over 100 blooming bulbs. They should be grown in grass for good effect and will 
thrive when naturalized among the grass, provided they are not set in the lawn 
before July 1. They should not be disturbed after planting until they bectme 
too crowded. 

The old-fashioned daffodil, with its large double flowers, is one of the most 
conspicuous, and thrives wonderfully well. Unfortunately, withme, they tend to 
deteriorate in their flowers, becoming greenish. AH kinds are, however, desira- 
ble, though the most gorgeous of all is the Hotafeildii type, which does well. 
The jonquib, like the true narcissus, will stand neglect and bloom satisfactorily, 
asking that they be transplanted every three or four years. Narcissuses are as 
cheap as tulips, and one should begin with not less than fifty bulbs. 

Next In importance to the foregoing is the crocus. Its needs ore more impera- 
tive in some respects than any of the foregoing. The soil for their growing 
must be light and loose. They will thrive best in shady soil. In clayey soil 
the; die out in a year or two. I have had good success with them planted about 
shrubbery, where numerous rootlets keep the soil light and free from excessive 
moisture. The yellow variety seems to thrive best of all. 

To treat fully all of the various' kinds of hardy bulbs that I have found well 
adapted to culture in Kansas would lengthen this paper unduly, but I cannot 
forbear mentioning three or four others — bulbs that with half a chance will be- 
come wildlings, so ready are they to do for themselves. The little grape hya- 
cinth, Muecari, when planted thickly among shubbery — the soil here suits 
them well— will in a tew years carpet the ground with small, pretty blue 
flowers. Next to these is the little Chionodoxia, which multiplies rapidly frem 
seed until they have become scattered widely in my garden. Omithogalwm, 
umbellatum, with its pretty flower, coming a little later than the others, has, 
in not a few places, escaped from the garden. From a little bulb, carelessly 
planted by children in the grass five years ago, there are now hundreds of the 
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plants srowing wherever tbej oan get a ohkDOe. Thejr iacream so rapidly that 
they need reeettiog every second or third year to do well. They are indifferent 
about their eoil. Another, but rarer, bulb I hare found very satiafactor; in ita 
hardiness and pretty blue flowera la known aa Pueohkinia, reaembling the 
C hionodoxia Itha o\6 crown imperial, familiar to many ot you), should not be 
overlooked, though not vying in beauty with the ones already mentioned; it 
should be planted eight or ten Inches deep. TritUeia, when planted among 
shrubbery, haa been very satisfactory with me. 

The culture of lilies is a trade all by itself, for theirdemands are esoeedingly 
exacting, but when these demands are met there are at least five kinds that will 
grow in this latitude Batisfaotorily ; the old tiger lilies (single and double), the 
candlcfum, the fonffJ/orvm, and Japanese fanc^oKum. It ishsrdly worth while 
to attempt any others in the garden, unless one is prepared for failure. 

For all the foregoing, with the exception of the narciaauB, I will again im- 
press the necessity of the three essentials to Hucceaa: Deep planting, loose aoil, 
good dralQage. If these three are provided yon are sure to succeed;' without 
them you are almost sure to fail. 

CARNATIONS. 
B) Chas. Hdhtbld, CIbi' Ceater. 

This la a grand flower, known the world over, in endless varietiea. Of late 
yeara there havesprungupaomeof themoat beautiful varietiea ever produced. I 
call attention especially to the gracd variety called Ijawson, of a pink color. A 
few years ago Mr. Qeorge Laweon purchased the entire stock from the originator 
at the large turn of $30,000; bo it well deserves its oame. It is the largest and 
finest pink carnation that eTcr came under my observation. There are many 
other good varieties. In the white variety, such aa Flora Hill, which is a grand 
bloomer, one of the fineat blooming whites that I ever tried. I have a good many 
of the latest varietiea on trial which are very promiaing. Take the old-stand-by 
pink carnation, William Bcott; no pink carnation haa kept pace with this as a 
free bloomer; it is nearly alwaya in bloom. 

Id growing carnations for winter blooming, cuttings should be taken from 
January until March; after they are well rooted pot them off in two-inch pots, 
and about the last of April set them in the open ground in any ordinary garden 
soil, ttn inches apart, in the rowa a foot apart. They will soon throw out young 
shoots, which should be pinched back until the latter part of July or the fore part 
of September; then take them up and plant in four- or five-inch pots; firm the 
earth well, giving them not too rich a aoil; keep them shaded for a week or ten 
days, then gradually bring them to the sunlight, and you will be surprised to 
see what an amount of bloom they will have. Give them plenty of water and 
ventilation, The night temperature should be fifty to fifty-four degrees, and 
day temperature sixty to sixty-five degrees. Keep all defective leaves picked off. 
Follow the above directiona and you will have no trouble, and, will find that 
they will give you more satisfaction than any plant you may have in your home 
during the winter months. 

VERBENAS. 
By Chas. Hohfbld, Clar Center. 

Verbenas being my main specialty ( I grow over 300,000 annually, of the choicest 
varieties), I will give in brief their culture. If there is any one flower above an- 
other that should have a place in your lawn it should be thia grand flower. They 
should be planted out early in the spring, say about the 20th of April, if the 
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weather is favorable. They wilt atand a heavy frost without being: injured. 
Plant them in anj good garden soil, one foot apart, give pleotf of water, and 
they will soon begin to grow and bloMom and spread all over your flower-bed. 
Bloom after bloom will come forth, and you may never behold a more beautiful 
siglit than their glowing colors. They are eaeity grown and stand hot and dry 
weather well. They bloom all the time. If you want them to bloom iu the home 
iu the winter, let the temperature be from fifty-six degrees at eight to axtj or 
sixty-five during the day. Give them plenty of ventilation and water. If the 
green fiy attacks them, put tobacco stems over the surface of the earth. 

SOME PLANT-BUGS. 

Br P. h. KsHons, IndepeDdfltieti. 

During June inquiries were made conoemingagreeniah-yellaw or grayish plant- 
bug {Eugchigtus variolarivd) reported as being in considerable numbers upon 
grape teavCB. This pest is not of any importance, rarely doing any appreciable 
injury to cultivated plants, though rather common. It has been recorded by 
some writer as puncturing the skin of ripening tomatoes, peacheg, and red rasp- 
berries, causing the juice of the fruit to flow. Lintner reports this insect as 
feeding upon plants and animals interchangeably. In connection with its pres- 
ence upon the grape this year in snch large numbers, it is perhaps of interest to 
some to mention its appearance about the electric lights at Manhattan for several 
evenings during the latter part of last May in such numbers that speoimens of it 
could have been gathered by the quart. 

The Variegated Cutworm. — During early summer this destructive cutworm 
appeared in large numbers over a wide area of this state. One could not but 
wonder where they all came from. Their disappearance was as sudden as their 
appearance. This cutworm is very destructive, owing to its great voracity and 
the broad range of its food. It attacks nearly all field crops, and when such are 
not conveniently at hand it readily attacks weeds and grasses. It is recorded as 
feeding upon knob-grass, clover, timothy, alfalfa, corn, leaves of peaches, apples, 
Btrawberriea, willows, eupatorium, tops of grape-vines, and plantain. This cut- 
worm la about 1.6 inches long and of a dirty brown color. It is quite easily 
recognized by the presence of yellow spots on segments S to 11, inclusive, and 
a black patch on segment 11 oa the dorsal or back, while along the sides are 
two black lines. The adult is a plain-looking moth of a brownish-gray color. 
There are two broods of the insect, the first appearing during April and May, 
and the second during June and July. Its ravages this year were entirely by the 
first brood of tarvee. No larvee of the second brood were seen. The work of three 
dipterous parasites upon the cutworms of the first brood was so extraordinary 
that only a small percentage of them developed Into adults. Nursery stock, 
young fruit-trees and garden vegetables can be successfully protected with an 
arsenical spray. 

The Curtis 5cale.— Near Bonner Springs I found a plum tree upon which 
there were numerous specimens of this scale. As the tree was an imported one, 
it is likely that the scale was introduced into this state upon it. In conversa- 
tion with one of the New York state inspectors of nursery Stock, I learned that it 
is not now customary to destroy stock infested with this species, except in cases 
of extreme infestation. As a rule, little attention is paid to it, for in very few in- 
stances do trees seem to suffer or the scale more than hold its own. Thus It re- 
sembles our common orchard scale (^8pi(jiotu8/orf>e«i}, which, though very 
abundant in this state, apparently does very little damage, and, compared one 
year with another, makes little, if auy, increase in numbers. 
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The Melon Planl-louie.—TbAa peat vae yerj troubleBome the paat suDimer. 
There were complaiubi of It from nearly eTSry part of the state. The aphie or 
louse is, during certain seasoiiB, very deetniotive to pumpkins, squashes, water- 
melons, oantaloupes, and cucumbers, aod thrivM on no lees than twentj-sis 
other species of plants, among which are some of our common weeds, such as 
purslaue, shepherd 'e-purse, peppergrass, plantain, eto. The insect Is usually to 
be found upon these weeds at any time during the year. In the springtime or 
early summer wing«d forms will often leave these plants for melon vines or other 
cucurbs in the vicinity. After starting a colony of a dozen or so upon the 
leaf where she first alights, the female passes to other leaves, to establish more 
colonies. Boon the offspring develops, and aaeistB in increasing the number of 
insects upon the plant and in spreading the species to near-by vines. As the 
aphids feed upon the under side of the leaf and exhaust the plant juice, the leaf 
soon wrinkles or curia. It frequently happens that nearly every leaf will suffer. 

This peat is a difficult one to combat satisfactorily. Experiments in this 
state made with carbon bisulphide, recommended by Professor Smith, of New 
Jersey, prove that there is too great danger of injuring the plants to warrant its 
use. It is a good practice to pull up a "lousy hill" aa soon as one is detected 
ax)A bury It. It this is done in time it may prevent further spread of the insect. 
It is very difficult, even with an underspray nozzle, to reach the under surface of 
the leaves of melon vines with a spraying mixture. Kerosene emulsion will reduce 
the number, though many will escape destruction from the reason given, One 
grower said be protected his ground vines by turning the small runners over, ex- 
posing the under surface to the spray. 

Potato Mealy Bug.—Oa July S5, Mr. Dickens, of the state experiment sta- 
tion, brought me specimenB of a mealy bug, Dactylopiu», not unlike those fre- 
quently found in greenhouses, which he reported as being in considerable numbers 
upon the potato plants of Mr. A. A. Warner, of Alden. To obtain some idea of 
the injury this insect was doing to the potatoes, I corresponded with Mr. Warner, 
and, in reply, received information that "the infested potato plants in nearly 
every case were the less thrifty in the patch, and generally possessed amHll, shriv- 
eled tubers. On the 10th o( July the insect was on the underground parts of the 
stems and upon the roota. in large numbers, as shown by Che cottony clusters. 
On July 3D it was almost entirely upon the tubers." 

This was the first record I have known of a serious attifck of a Daetylopiut 
upon potatoes growing in the field. It will be interesting and valuable to watch 
the future appearance of this insect and to learn its distribution. I have found 
many specimens of Daotylopiue upon the horsetail, Erigeron oanadenaig, and 
upon bunch-grass, Andropogon ecopariue. Quite unlikely these three lots of 
Daciylopiua were of the same species. In the course of time I hope to be able 
to publish more in detail regarding these peculiar insects. 

A Cabbage-worm Semedy.—ln some areas of this country it is almost im- 
poeaible to grow marketable cabbage because of the numerous cabbage- warms. 
The ordinary spray mixture of Paris green and water has proven ineffective, and 
abandoned in some localities, becausesolittleof the poiEion is held well distributed 
on the leaves. There has now been recommended, by the New Tork Experiment 
Station, another mixture which, by reason of its sticky qualities, holds better to 
the oabbogee. It is made as follows: 

Pulverized resin 5 pounds. 

Concentrated lye 1 pound. 

Fish oil (any cheap animal fat excepting tallow) 1 pint. 

Water 5 gallons. 
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The oil, reBiD and one galloD of hot water should be heated io ao icon kettle 
until the resiu is aoftened, after which the solution of oonoentrated Ije, or potash, 
should be added slowly, and four gallons of hot water, and allow the whole to 
boil until it will unite with cold water, making a dear, amber-colored liquid. 
When boiled enough, add sufficient water to make fire gallons. To one gallon of 
this misture, add siiteeti gallons of water and three gallocB of milk of lime, or 
whitewash, after which add one-quarter of a pound of Paris green or other arseO' 
ite. Resin-lime mixture should be prepared only as used, and should not be ap- 
plied after the cabbage is two-thirds grown. 

This mixture was found yety effective for combating cabbage- worms. The 
only objection to it is that it clogs up the valves and plunger of the spraying- 
pump, which, by carelees handling, may be severely strained. The pump can be 
easily cleaned after using by taking it to pieces and rubbing the parts with kero- 
. sene. If gummy, it causes serious trouble. 

OwinK to the low price of cabbage in Kansas, and the effectiveness of the 
ordinary Paris green solution, this does not seem to be needed. The mixture 
costs more than Paris green, and takes considerable more time and trouble to 
apply. It is doubtful whether the average Kansas grower could use the mixture 
profitably. This must be decided by the grower himself. Arsenate of lead, 
while hardly ae effective, sticks well to the leaves, and in this respect is superior 
to Paris green. It is the best remedy now made for combating cabbage- worms. 

SPRAYING. 
By P. J. Pabbott, Oeueii. N. Y. 

In all old fruit-growing districts of this country spraying is recognized as nec- 
essary in the care of the orchard. Provision is made for it ae for other indis- 
pensable work. The ingredients and the necessary machinery are secured in 
abundance and are held ready for use at tbe proper time. In the more extensive 
orchards, the foreman and the men under hie charge seem fully aware that it is 
their duty, and to their own and their employers' interests, to be constantly 
watohtul (or plant disease and inaeot foes, especially regarding the San Jose 
scale, which with some is becoming a serious menace. Many foremen have be- 
come very proficieof in the care of the orchards under their direction, especially 
in recognizing tbe common foes of the fruit and trees and in the application of 
fungicides and insecticides. It is indeed a great treat to see the results of such 
practice, One foreman with only the training and prospects of a laboring life 
has, by constant attention and careful reading of horticultural literature, fur- 
nished gratuitously by hie employer, become unusually expert in detecting draw- 
backs in the orchard under his care. It was surpriBing how clever this man was 
in picking out one particular species of acale-insect from five others present on 
the estate. In several instances he found the San Joee scale where it had been 
overlooked by experts. Through his energy and management the orchard was 
freed from this pest. 

Some orchards near Rochester which had failed to be profitable, when taken 
in charge by new owners and better care given them, turned out to be splendid 
investmentH. It is reported in one instance that an apple orchard, which tea 
some time had been hardly paying expenses, under new management yielded the 
second year 95000 net profit, which was regarded as a handsome return on the 
money invested. It seems almost incredible, but this result is attributed by the 
owners to spraying for the codling-moth, which had not been practiced by the 
□Id management. Doubtless tbe extra care of pruning and cultivation had much 
to do with this result. 
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iDBtancea of tbls nature oaa probably be recalled from almost aoy looalit;. 
Seme Bucoeed where others tail ; it often depends upon the man. In the state of 
New York the most Buccesafat hortioulturiats are the moat enthueiiistio in the 
support of aprajing. Taking the state as a whole, spraying ia much more geaer- 
alif pnioticed than in Kansas. To be sure there are those who disparage its uee, 
but where spraying has been used the longest and is most widely praotioed there 
we Snd its most hearty supporters. With spraying in Kansas we find contrary 
opinions. Some have succeeded, while others have failed; consequently some 
condemn, while others prsiee it. There are no doubt good reasonB for these op- 
posite opinions. Spraying ia not always remunerative, nor is it always a failure ; 
but I believe that, when done intelligently, it will be found in the majority of 
oases to be a profitable investment. In this state there are some people who de- 
nounce spraying for any insect peat just because they happen to think it is not 
really effective for the codling- moth. "Spraying," they say, "is a fake, a fraud, 
or all moonshine." The fact that it is so euocesatui in contrclling a dozen or 
more orchard insects other than the codling-moth aeeme to be overlooked by 

It has been demonstrated again and again by experienced scientific men, and 
especially by the extensive experiments of Frof. E. A. Fopenoe, that it pays to 
spray for the codling-moth. Until we can prove otherwiss by data based on as 
accurate and extensive observations and experiments, ought we not to delay our 
opposition to spraying, lest we discourage others from using what now has been 
proven, and is regarded by a majority of successful horticulturists, as being a 
profitable practice, aod one entirely necessary for the realization of the best 
possible Income from our apple orchards. Do n't oppose spraying for the sake of 
being "agin" something. 

In press bulletin No. 66 of the Kansas Experiment Station, Prof. E. A. 
Popenoe tells of his intention to repeat the test of spraying for the codling-moth 
The writer does not believe that there was ever a more thorough eeiles of tests 
planned or better carried out. The experiment has now run for one season, and 
will doubtless be carried on through another summer, to insure against mistakes. 
The writer hopes that all interested in horticulture will await with interest the 
published results of the test. It may be, as proven in southern New Mexico, 
where there are more broods of the codling-moth during the apple eeason, that 
spraying for this insect in this state will be found a failure. Perhaps like experi- 
ments will demonstrate unmistakably, as was done before, that it is euccessful. 
In the meantime let all fruit-growers continue to spray for the codling-moth, OB 
tor other injurious peats, Strive each year to become more proficient in recognizing 
insect foes, and in the application of insecticides, for it is only by a united effort 
on the part of all fruit-grawers that the best results can be obtained in spraying 
for our insect enemies. 

During the past few years new insecticides have been placed on the market. 
A number of them hare been advertised quite extensively by their manufacturers 
as escellent substitutes for Paris green iu that they are equally effective in destroy- 
ing insects and coat much lees in price. Before giving an opinion to the public 
of the merits of these new remedies, it has been very desirable to test them for 
insectioidal value and their effects on foliage, as compared with Paris green, 
which with most horticulturists is regarded as a standard insecticide. Of these 
new insecticides, green arsenoid (green arsenite, Sheele's green), pink arsenoid, 
arsenate of lead and paragreoe have been listed, and the results as given below 
will show that they are deserving of recommendation for practical use. 

The green arsenoid is manufact^ured by the Adler Qolor and Chemical Works, 
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Brookljm, N. Y., and, acoordiog to the latest prioe-liet, ooate 15} ceata per pound, 
when ordered in lots of 100 pounds. It it quite aiinilar in oompodtion to Paris 
green, and appeara to be eqnall)' safe to foliage, when applied at the ordinary 
strength. Uoreover, this insecticide is more flocculent than Paris green and re- 
mains much longer in suspension. In a test at the New York Experiment Sta- 
tion Paris green settled in fiveminutes, while green arsenoid was held in BuspeDBion 
for two hours. This last quality, together with ite inseoticidal value, should rec- 
ommend it for practical use. 

Trees sprayed with green sraenoid were more uniformly freed from canker- 
worms than those sprayed with Paris green. The second application practically 
freed the trees. In combating the potato-beetle, green arsenoid seemed as effi- 
cient as Paris green; in experiments with the codling-moth and the cabbage- 
worm it was equally satiafactory. Pink arsenoid is also manufactured by the 
Adler Color and Chemical Works, and sells for eight cents a pound when pur- 
chased in large quantitteH. As an insecticide it is nearly the equal of Parie green, 
and seems as safe to the foliage. Because of its cheapness it will undoubtedly 
be more extensively used ; when employed against the potato-beetle, it was fully 
as satisfactory as the more expensive compounds. Arsenate of lead as an insecti- 
cide was first extensively tried by the Massachusetts Oysy-moth Oonomiasion, 
where it was found to be the "most effective poison yet used." The findings of 
'e summarized as follows: 



"Although nearly alt poisons known to us whinh can be used as insecticides 
have been experimented with during the past five years, in the hope that some- 
thing would be found which would prove fatal to the gypsy-moth, only one which 
is more effective than Paris green hae been diecovered. This is arsenate of lead, a 
poison slower in its action than the other, but which has three distinct ad- 
vantages: (1) It can be used at any desired strength without serious injury to 
the foliage; (S) it is visible wherever used, as it forms a whitish coating on the 
leaves; (3) it has adhesive qualities, given it, probably, by the acetate of lead, 
and therefore remains on the leaves for a much longer period than Paris green; 
when sufficient glacosewos added to a strong mixture of arsenate of lead, it 
withstood rain-Btorma and remained on the foliage during an entire eeason. 

" The arsenate of lead is prepared in the proportion of eleven ounoes of acetate 
of lead, four ounces of arsenate of soda, and 150 gallons of water. PlatM the 
acetate of lead in four quarts of water in a wooden pail and the arsenate of soda 
in two quarts of water in another wooden pail, and when entirely dissolved mix 
in a barrel containing the 150 gallons of water. When employed against the apple- 
tree tent- caterpillar and larvae of the mourning-cloak butterfly the poison was 
very slow in its effects, but against the cabbage-worm it was much more effective. 
The Maine Exneriment Btation, in an experiment with insecticides for the potato- 
beetle, decided that it was the most effective of an; of the insecticides used. 

"This insecticide has the advantage over Paris green that when used in 
large quantities it will not injure the foliage of tbepea^, cherry, Japanese plum, 
or other tree of delicate nature. It is, however, expensive, and its offectivenesB 
in destroying the common insects attacking our fruit and garden crops is not so 
well proven as that of Paris green. It should be given a thorough trial, espe- 
cially on those fruits where Paris green is known to be injurious." (Bull. No. 6, 
Mass. Expr. Bta.) 

Arsenate of lead is put up for sale by William U, Swift & Co. and the Bowker 
Chemical Company, both of Boston, Mass. It is sold by the latter company, un- 
der the name of "disparene," for twenty cents a pound. Arsenate of lead is now 
quoted at fourteen cents a pound. Doubtless, if purchased in large quantities, 
"disparene" could be obtained at about the same price. 

Paragrene is a patented article, manufactured by Fred. L. Liavenburg, New 
York, and retails at 14^ cents per pound. In experiments with this insecticide 
against pota to-be ttle, the Maine Experiment Station found it as effective as Paris 
green, and in the amount used (one-half pound to the acre), it did not burn the 
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foliage so M to Injure It at all. At this place it ma^ be well to add that the 
ateenic and lime mixture, or arsenate of lime, as recommended bjr ProfsBsor Tafti 
of Michigan, is made by boiling one pound of white araenio and two pounds of 
lime in two gallons of water for for^ minutes, and diluting as required. In 
using this mixture there is considerable danger of sn Inoomplete union between 
the lime and the arsenic. In several inatsnoes the foliage of apple trees waa 
badly injured by using it. 

The tormnis of Professor Kedzie is much to be preferred. It is made bb fol- 
lows : Boil two pounds of white arsenic with eight pounds of sal soda iu two gal- 
lona of rain-water. Boll these materials together In any iron pot not used for 
other purposes for fifteen minutes, or until the arsenic dissolves, leaving only a 
email muddy sediment. Put the solution into a two-gallon jug and label: "Poi- 
son; atookmaterialforsprayiogmixture." TheHprayingmixturecan be prepared 
whenever required, In the quantity needed at the time, by slaking two pounds 
of lime and adding this to forty gallons of water; pour into this a pint of the 
stock araenio solution ; stir thoroughly, and It is ready for use. The arsenic in 
thia mixture is equivalent to five ounces of Paris green, 

The writer tried the Kedzie mixture for two years, and found it very effective 
in oombating canker-worms, cabbage. worms, potato-beetle, and other leaf-eating 
inaects. In some instances the leaves of the apple trees, following the second 
spraying, were slightly scorched. Though this mixture is much cheaper than 
Paris green, it does not seem to grow in favor with the horticulturiats of this 
state, A good many prefer to pay a little more for Paris green or London purple, 
than to go to the trouble of preparing it. 

If these new insecticides, as above mentioned, maintain their present stand- 
ard, there seems to be no reason why they should not in the future be more ex- 
tensively used. Nearly all of these have the insectioidal value of Paris green and 
possess an additional advantage of remaining longer in suspension. This last 
ia a very important character, it an even application of the spraying mixture is 
desired. Paris green settlee quickly, and unless the agitator of the spraying 
machinery is an unusually good one the larger portion of the Paris green is 
pumped out some time before the mixture is all used. If any of these new in- 
secticides should in the future be in great demand, their adulteration by un- 
scrupulous dealers and Jobbers will doubtless be practiced, as is now being done 
with Paris green. The Gypsy-moth Commission of Maseaohusetts were greatly 
bothered by adulterated arseuite of soda, and finally had to send to England in 
order to obtain a pure article for use in making arsenate of lead. 

AH inaecticideH should comply in all particulara with the claims made for 
them in the patent office. And it ia a good practice for Chose spraying exten- 
sively to BubmiC aamplcB of their purchaBCa of ineecticides to a chemist for analy- 
sis. In some of the Eastern states laws have been passed intended to prevent 
fraud in the sale of Paris green. Samples of Paris green are collected from the 
various localities and analyzed by experts appointed for that purpose. Later, in 
an official publication, the analyses of the Paris green, together with the manu- 
facturers* names, are made known. Because of the danger in injuring their 
reputation as well as receiving severe penalties for violatioo of the law, no re- 
liable firm is willing to run the riaks of adulterating Paris green in thoee States. 
A law to prevent fraud in the sale of Paris green and other insecticides should be 
passed in every state. When purchased in bulk, Paris green, in the New York 
market, now sells for 12^ cents per pound, while in St. Louis it is quoted 
at fifteen cents per pound. The prices for London purple are the same in both 
markets, excepting that when purchased in small lots it costs a little more than 
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P&ria green, Belling for seventeen cents per pound. At these prices Paris green 
LB OS cheap and in some instances actuallj cheaper than London purple. And 
both of them are less costly at preeent prices than some of the new iDaecticides. 
Were it not for the tact that Paris green eettlea more quickly than some ol the 
newer compounds there would be little reason at the prevailiDg prices to change 
from Paris green, and eepaolally bo if the spraying-pump is tarnished with a good 
agitator. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITS. 

On the secretary's desk we find a ooUection of artificial fniit made by Miss 
Liszie Rub&rt, ot Junction City, Kan. These specimens are excellent copies in 
size and shape of the samples presented. The coloring is done by hand, with oil 
paints. The skill exhibited in the coloring is of the highest order. The com- 
mittee recommends that county societies secure samples of the Tarieties grown 
in their locality and deposit with the permanent eihibit at the State Society's 

The committee find on exhibition a fine collection of trulta of various kinds 
preserved in glasa jars, in a liquid solution, which were prepared by the secre- 
taiy, The committee recommends that fruit-growers in all parts ot the state 
send choice samples for preservaticm. By this means the products of each lo- 
cality will be shown, and the exhibit be appreciated by visitors. The committee 
consider the collection now on exhibition very fine, and commend the skill dis- 
played in the exhibit as of high merit. 

Of fresh fruits we find 560 plates, as follows : Exhibited by Major Holsinger, 
Rosedale, Kan.: Four plates Dominie, 1 plate Bmith's Cider, S plates Willow 
Twig, 6 plates Clayton, 1 plate Ben Davis, 2 plates York Imperial, 2 plates Albe- 
marle Pippin, 1 plates Father Abraham, 7 plates Rawle's Janet, 8 plates Gilpin, 
7 plates WhiteWiDterPearmain,9plates of seedlings. Committee recommended 
lite membership, at the disposal of Mr. Holsinger. (Qiven to Geo. Holsinger.) 

Qrown by Qeo. W. Bowman, Palisade, Colo., by irrigation: Three plates of 
Missouri Pippin, extra large and fine, 1 plkte of extra-large Minkler. 

William Cutter, Junction City, Kan. : Three plates Ben Davis, 2 plates Wine- 
sap, 3 plates McAfee, 3 plates Missouri Pippin, all fine specimens. The commit- 
tee recommended a premium of $3. 

W. B. Eames, Deiphos, Ottawa county, Kansas: Two plates Ben Davis, 3 
plates Missouri Pippin, 1 plate Winesap. Committee recommended a premium 
of}l. 

A. Detlor,GTantville,Kan. : Three plates Missouri Pippin, 2 plates Winesap, S 
plates Jonathan, 3 plates Ben Davis, 3 plates White Winter Pearmain, 2 plates 
Lawver. Committee recommended a premium ot (2. 

David G. Watt, Lawrence, Dougias county, Kansas: One plate Gano. 

A. E. Dickinson, Meriden, Kan. : One jar apple preserves, flavored with gin- 
ger [root]. The committee commend it as worthy of trial. Also, one jar rhu- 
barb, fiavored with raspberry. 

H. S. Bullard, Tonganoxie, Kan.: Twenty-eight plates Ben Davis, IS plates 
Gano, 8 plates Missouri Pippin, 6 plates Jonathan. Committee recommended 
lite membership. ( Issued to H. S. Bullard.) 

A. E. Dickinson, Meriden, Kan.: Thirty-nine plates Missouri Pippin, 23 plates 
Ben Davis. Committee recommended lite membership. (Issued to A. E. Dick- 
inson.) 
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Fred. Wellbouse & Bon : One barrel Jonathan, to show tfpe of (aoing. 
From Sonthera Missouri: Two plates choice Ingram. 

Canned cherries and etrswberries, sad two frames ot alfalfa honey, exhibited 
by Mrs. J. J. Alexander, all appeared to be of excellent quality. 

William Cuttkb, 
W. G. Oako, 
B. F. Pancoaot, 
Commtltee on Exhibits. 
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Obemdocf, A., "dpraflug" Bfl 

OiBceri, llitof 8 

OrohardH, care of -- ^ 2S 

Orebardlng Tt 

Pamphlet on "Ihe Apple" 4S 

Farrott, P. J., "Fmlt-UeeBark-beetls"... T8 

"Bprajlng" W 

Paris Bipoeition 40, U 

Pean, lutotseU-iterile 83 

PeachBB Zl 

cnnallolu 13 

cnttlagbaok treea 20, 18 

dlrectlona for Bprafing 1* 

dlicDWtoaoD Z8 

pamphlet on *> 

rot, gpraying tor 74 

Pie-plant, improTed 31 

Ptoking. paebing and marlieting applM. . ■ 27 

Plant-bQgB 82 

FlaQt-louae. meloD 88 

Plnmj. ,. .,,.,. -. 21 

oroaB-fertilicatioD 24 

dleonerionoo 2! 

Japaneae Tarletie* 2t 

pamphlet Oh.... .<■■ 43 

■eU'itorile S3 

Bpiaflng 2S 

WlldOooee 18 

Potatoea, beeping throngh nimmer 81 



mealy bog K 

Poatage, Inanfflclent appropriation i' 

Pnwentation of garel 

Pruning 8: 

Baspberrlea, experimental 34. 3! 

new 81 

Report, annnal 41 

aadi ting committee it 

distribntion of i: 

edition too email « 

torfoQTth dletriot 11 

Preeident Wellhonse 11 

Hcrelarr 41 

exhibits committee » 

Richardson. Q. C. Apple Shippen' Aaa'n.. ff 

Ripe rot 8i 

Bobioon, Tioe president, report for tonrth 

district 11 

Roote, vhole vi. piece, discussion on Si 

B<ibart.llisaLiiile, artificial fruit » 

Boda.F. J.," VegatahiB Gardening" 8 

BaeklDg grapes 3 

Small fmits. discnssioD on B 

Goodell, H.K « 

Kenojer.F. L « 

8mith.B.F.,"Kii«rinientalHorticnltnre" & 

"Irrigation" • 

report for second district. I 

State Society, biatorical. * 

its needs * 

Kansas in debt to 41 

StatlstiCB,Stats Society shooldsather.... 1 

Strawberry eiperimenta. 84. 8 

Stone emits t 

Societies. local. 48, ( 

Spraying 76. I 

cabbage-worma * 

Dickinson, A. S. ti 

Dickinson, S. S. 5 

diseassloa on 3 

Mitchem. William ft 

Obenidorf, A. B 

obiecta o( ( 

peach rot 7 

P^rott.P,J ». e 

plnms S 

Plnmrot 7 

scale, Curtis 9 

ThompeoQ, J. A 8 

Taylor. Edwin, " Pisking, Packing and 

MarkBting Apples" 2 

Thompson, J. A., "Spraying" D 

Tmstees, list of.. 

report for first district. 

report for second district - 

report (or third district 

report for fifth diltriot 1 

report tor sixth district 1 

report (or scTenth district. 1 

TnUps ■-. 8 

VanHoDten.Qeo. H., "Crossing Fmits".. I 

Variation ; does It ooms from bod or root 1 I 

Vegetable gardening. S 
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Vegetable BudeniDS '■ 

Bapeulsub, Q. P 

Hnd(>,F.J. 

VerbBDM 

ViaeK'r-elder law. 

Wbeeler.E. D., "Inintlon".. 

report for tilth district 



WallhoDie, F.. mport of prealdeat 

WUIi&nu. J. L., "Bnit EonteDltaral Im- 

pleDMnU" 

WilllBtoD,S.W., " Hardy Plowartas Balba " 

WoollTBphia. toeitarminate 

Wrapping t[«B> for boiert. 13. 
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